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The Meaning of Marriage 
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Under this title, Dr. Hubert Doms has written a work which has 
been hailed as the most complete effort yet made to synthesize 
certain theories recently proposed about the primary end of 
marriage as found in the parties themselves rather than in their 
progeny.' In this view the chief purpose of marriage is not pro- 
creation, as had been commonly held, but the perfectionment of 
the spouses through mutual love and common life. Dr. Doms 
maintains that this is the correct understanding of marriage, 
supporting his thesis by the authority of the Church, Scripture, 
Tradition and Theology, and by arguments of a moral and pas- 
toral kind. Let us summarize the author’s case. 

(1) In the Old Testament at the institution of marriage, the 
reason assigned for this union is companionship, mutual help, 
common life (Gen., ii. 18 sqq.), while propagation of the race is 
a result of the union (Gen., i. 27, 28). It was only later when 
human personality came to be less prized that procreation ap- 
peared to be the one reason for marriage. Polygamy and slavery 
were simultaneous. They were tolerated because of the low 
spiritual level of mankind at that period (pp. 146 sqq., 159 sqq.). 

(2) In the New Testament marriage is restored to its primi- 
tive excellence, and Our Lord emphasizes the two-in-oneship of 
the spouses, not procreation (Matt., xxv. 1 sqq.). As a Sacra- 
ment, marriage symbolizes the grace of mutual love and the 
giving of self and the spiritual union of Christ and the Church 
(Eph., v. 22 sqq.). The outward sign of the Sacrament is the 
marital relationship of husband and wife, and the child plays no 
part in it. The inward grace produced ex opere operato is re- 
ceived by the husband and wife alone (pp. 98 sqq., 211). 


1 Published by Sheed & Ward, New York City. 
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(3) The theory of Doms is proposed not as a revolutionary 
novelty, but as a teaching based on early tradition as well as 
Scripture (p. vii). “It is almost impossible for a fresh study of 
any aspect of creation not to reveal facts unknown or little known 
before. Some of my conclusions may seem to be new, but they 
are not really so. I am convinced that they have always been 
an implicit part of the Church’s general storehouse of doctrine, 
and have been waiting there only to be clearly explained” (p. 
Xxiii). 

(a) St. Augustine is seemingly referred to (De Bono Con- 
jugali, c. 3) as holding that the principal purpose for marriage is 
undivided community of life (p. xix). But later we read that 
St. Augustine, like St. Thomas, held the child to be the first pur- 
pose of marriage (see citation from De Genesi ad litteram, ii. 9, c. 
3, on p. 220). 

(b) The Fathers have held the marriage of Mary and Joseph 
to be a true marriage and at the same time virginal, not only in 
fact, but in intention from the beginning (see p. xx). St. Augus- 
tine (Sermo de SS., n. 51, in P.L., XX XVIII, 344) comments that 
it is conjugal love and not lust that makes wifehood. Hence, 
marital love is more essential to the meaning of marriage than 
procreation (see p. xx). 

(4) The Church has not defined on this matter, but there are 
arguments both from her official teaching and from her practice 
in favor of the present theory. 

(a) The Roman Catechism, edited by order of the Council 
of Trent, gives as a first reason for marriage the natural com- 
munity of the sexes and the need of mutual help in bearing the 
hardness of life and the weakness of old age (p. xvii). 

(b) Pius XI, in the Encyclical Casti Connubit, refers to the 
Roman Catechism, and says that the way in which husband and 
wife form each other spiritually and work assiduously towards 
the perfection of each other can be considered as the first basis 
and essential meaning of marriage (p. xxi). 

(c) In her practice the Church appears to be more solicitous 
about the spiritual companionship of the parties than about mere 
procreation, as we may gather from the Pauline Privilege, the 
recognition of virginal marriages as valid, permission of conjugal 
acts in sterile marriages, her stand on certain operations, etc. 
(pp. 136-138, 162, 163; xx, 196; 170, 194; 177, 178). 

(5) The Doms theory is also proposed as the first full theo- 
retical justification of the teaching of the Church on the sixth com- 
mandment (p. xxii). 

(a) The classical explanation that fornication is a mortal sin 
because it is a serious injury to the child, is objected to as in- 
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sufficient, since often there can be no question of a child, as when 
the parties are unable to generate. The Doms explanation, that 
the sin is a degradation of human personality inasmuch as the 
sexual powers are meant for the development of the individual 
in marriage, is contrasted as applicable to every case of fornica- 
tion (pp. 171, 181-184). 

(b) Imperfect acts, such as undue familiarities, are mortal 
sins in the older theory, we are told, because they contain affec- 
tion for completed acts that would harm the rights of the child. 
Doms replies that this is clearly false, since one can take pleasure 
in an imperfect act that is only venial im se without any desire 
for the consummated act, and without even any hypothetical 
harm to the bonum prolis. His own explanation again is that 
the imperfect acts also are seriously harmful to human personality, 
as they belong to the sacred relationship of marriage (pp. 179- 
181). 

(c) Inner acts, such as thoughts and desires, are gravely sin- 
ful in the common view because they. include a consent of the will 
to an external act that is mortal. To this Doms does not appear 
to object, except as regards the explanation of why the external 
act itself is mortal, as we just saw (pp. 178, 179). He would not 
say that an impure imagination or wish is a mortal sin because it 
necessarily opposes the right propagation of the race; his explana- 
tion doubtless would be that such internal sins degrade human 
personality. 

(d) Unnatural acts, such as onanism, have been explained 
as serious sins inasmuch as they are a kind of theft against the 
human race, expending the powers bestowed for the good of the 
species upon private enjoyment. This explanation Doms re- 
gards as to-day biologically unsound, since nature itself expels 
procreative cells, and even an irregular emission can no more 
frustrate the main purpose of preservation of the race than does 
one that is involuntary or complete abstinence. Moreover, it is 
argued, the common theory would prove too much (for example, 
that the conjugal right would cease in case of sterility), and it 
offers too indefinite a standard, since murder, theft, slander, and 
other sins are also opposed to the good of the human race (pp. 
171-175). Doms does not deny the injury to the race caused by 
unnatural sin, but he thinks the injury caused to the agent is 
more direct and more easily seen as mortal. 

(6) Again, this theory is offered as the basis for a develop- 
ment of the spiritual lives of the married, and as a better starting 
point of instruction and exhortation than insistence on procrea- 
tion as the chief element in marriage. 

(a) It provides for the sanctification of the parties them- 
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selves, keeping before them the thought of marriage as a calling 
in which they must perfect themselves through a consecrated 
love and helpfulness. If this exalted view of marital dignity is 
had, the couple will more readily find their peace and content- 
ment in each other’s society; they will more readily practise self- 
control and mutual consideration and respect in every marriage 
relation. 

(b) It provides for procreation and education of children, for 
the couple will take the highest view of marriage and regard 
children as desirable, as fruits of a sanctified love rather than as 
burdens; they will perceive the ignominy of pagan standards on 
birth prevention; they will see that God has blessed them with 
love and companionship because He wishes to entrust them with 
children. 

(c) It provides for those outside their own circle. The view 
that marriage is merely an instrument for procreation, a device 
of nature to lure man on by pleasure to the hard duty of generat- 
ing and training children for the race, or a remedy to restrain him 
from immorality, can narrow one’s interests and sympathies. 
But if marriage means a training ground of spiritual love, that 
love will expand and find its development in children and then 
through them in influence over ever wider circles. Public evils 
are conquered radically more by good homes and families than 
by activities outside the home, important though these may be 
(pp. 200 sqq.). 

(7) It is also claimed for this explanation of the meaning of 
marriage that it affords a higher and most attractive ideal of 
chastity: (a) to the married, who are instructed that their life is 
essentially a copy of the love of Christ and the Church; (b) to the 
unmarried, who are admonished to remain chaste, not so much 
for the good of the race (which they might not understand or ap- 
preciate) as for the sake of personal dignity and the sacredness of 
sexual love. This view impresses on the mind the unworthiness 
of the superficial love-making which so often leads to premarital 
disasters (pp. 208 sqq.). Love is the great moving force of life 
according to St. Thomas Aquinas (Summa Theol., I, Q. xxvii, 
art. 4; Q. xxviii, art. 6), and so life is made or unmade according 
to the kind of use that is made of love. Would not the individual 
who understood the value of love have a greater respect for it, 
and therefore for chastity ? 

So far we have presented the case in favor of Doms’ theory, 
using his own argumentation mostly. Now let us ask how this 
explanation of marriage has been greeted by other theologians. 

(1) Unfavorable criticism has not been lacking, and this the 
author expected and in part forestalled by answering in advance 
(p. xxiii). Perhaps the chief objections to this system are the 
following. 
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(a) One objection is based on authority, as the theory seems 
directly opposed to the teaching of the Code (Canon 1013, § 1), 
of some Encyclicals, and of St. Thomas Aquinas, that marriage 
means first and foremost an institution ordained for the procrea- 
tion and education of children. Dr. Doms replies that his view 
has been held for centuries by many thinkers in the Church; in- 
deed that conjugal love and community of love have always been 
regarded as among the chief aims of marriage, if not the most im- 
portant. He quotes St. Bonaventure as making the bonum 
sacramenti superior to the bonum fidei and the bonum prolis, and 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, who seems to give equal rank to the in- 
separability of the spouses and their power to procreate. The 
author’s references to Church declarations that favor his thesis 
were mentioned by us under his argument No. 3. 

(b) From reason it is objected that, just as there are cases 
when procreation is impossible, so also there are cases when love 
is impossible; wherefore, love cannot be regarded as more im- 
portant. To this it might be answered that marriage is not 
validly contracted unless there is the mutual giving of self with a 
view to conjugal rights. This giving of self zs conjugal love, 
though of course many do not make use of the grace of married 
love as they should. And while actual procreation may be en- 
tirely absent from a marriage, “conjugal love pervades all the 
duties of married life and holds pride of place in Christian mar- 
riage’ (Pius XI, Casti Connubit). 

(2) Favorable criticism and support have been given to the 
thesis of this book by many Catholic writers in modern times, and 
the author quotes a number of them in his Introduction. Some 
go back as far as 1850, 1878, and 1905. They also speak of com- 
mon love as the meaning of marriage, of undivided community 
of life as its principal purpose, of the child as only a secondary 
purpose, etc. A reviewer in the Osservatore Romano praises 
Doms’ book as a noteworthy contribution and the author as well 
qualified for his task, and concludes that his ideas unquestion- 
ably appear of their nature to solve many problems and to throw 
light effectively on many delicate and controverted points. 

Some of the critics have added new reasons in favor of this book 
of Doms, and we may call attention here to two. 

(a) For the theologian, this theory adds a very strong argu- 
ment for the unity and indissolubility of marriage. Polygamy 
and divorce are not always opposed to procreation and education 
of the child (Summa Theol., Supplement, Q. Ixv, art. 1; Q. Ixvii, 
art. 1, ad 4), but they are always inharmonious with conjugal 
love, which, as being the most intimate friendship, tends to be 
exclusive and permanent. 
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(b) For the layman, the present theory is more understand- 
able; those who marry do so because they are in love to the extent 
of wishing to establish community of life; they are agreed that 
love in some sense is the chief thing in marriage. Moreover, the 
layman who takes marriage seriously as a vocation will find in 
this conception of marriage, as chiefly a bond of spiritual love 
meant for individual perfectionment, a guide for all the problems 
of married life (pp. xx, ix). 

In conclusion, we think the controversy as to whether the per- 
fection of the parties or the procreation of children is the chief 
purpose of marriage should be answered by distinguishing. Our 
criticism of Dr. Doms is that he answers without qualification, or 
at least appears to reject other expositions (notably that of St. 
Thomas) as if they were different views, and not merely different 
points of view. We see no essential opposition between the two 
stands, provided we carefully explain the sense in which we are 
treating marriage. 

(a) Speculatively, there is no vital disagreement if we say 
with St. Thomas that in one sense (e.g., socially) procreation is 
the most important element in marriage, and with Dr. Doms 
that from another point of view (e.g., personally) love is that 
which matters most. In fact, the present work has not over- 
looked this point, since it quotes approvingly the statements that 
the conception of marriage as a love-union does not clash with the 
other thesis, but completes and fulfills it. The author also 
quotes a passage to the effect that the child is less important 
“from the subjective point of view.” And most decisive are the 
words of the Casti Connubii that marriage strictly is an institu- 
tion for the procreation and education of children, broadly an 
habitual intimacy and society and the living of the whole life in 
common; and in this latter sense the first basis and essential 
meaning of marriage consists in the assistance of each spouse to 
the spiritual perfection of the other (pp. xix, xxi). 

(b) Practically, though the Doms theory emphasizes the 
love of the parties rather than children, it does not lessen the ap- 
peal to the parental instinct, but rather strengthens it. For if 
the meaning of marriage is the perfectionment of husband and 
wife, and children are naturally a fulfillment for them, they will 
feel fortunate to have them. If spiritual love is the foundation 
of married life, the married who adopt this attitude must regard 
children as the living incarnations of the characteristics which 
each loves in the other. If the inner meaning of marriage as a 
consecrated state is strongly felt, children will be regarded, not 
as an economic burden or an interference with the love of the 
husband and wife, but as outward pledges of their common spirit- 
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ual affection and incentives to growth in a common spiritual 
mission. 

Doms has written a work most interesting to professors of 
theology by reason of the original analysis he offers of so impor- 
tant a subject as marriage, and the contribution he makes to a 
refutation of non-Christian theories. But the author has not 
lost sight of the practical aspects of the subject and the interest 
of pastors and of laity in the meaning of matrimony. 

He views marriage from the standpoint of general principles 
of sex, love, and chastity. Here the problems are urgent always, 
and perhaps more in recent times than before on account of the 
multiplied sources of peril, to say nothing of lowered moral stand- 
ards. Surely there is a special need to-day of any explanations 
of sex matters that will secure greater appreciation of chastity 
and of its preservation. This book is technical, and would not 
be understood by immature minds; but a priest engaged in the 
ministry will find in its pages a useful approach and a helpful 
treatment of the difficult subject of chastity. 

Dr. Doms keeps before his mind, not merely the professor and 
the pastor, but also the lay persons who are called to the married 
state. Husbands and wives know from their own experience 
that it was mutual attraction rather than a conscious desire of 
children that first made them think of marriage. Doms appeals 
to this fact when he insists that this love, far from being a thing 
ignoble, is something very high, if rightly understood. He knows 
also that it is love which keeps the married couple true and faithful 
to their important obligations. Children, even though desired, 
may not come to bless a marriage, and even when they are had, 
they will grow up, and in the usual course of things they will de- 
part to form homes of theirown. True conjugal and sacramental 
love, however, should abide always. If this truth is perceived 
from the outset, there is a better prospect that the spouses will 
regard their marriage love as a life-long vocation, and will work 
more faithfully to carry out as labors of love their great duties 
to God, to society, and to each other. Keeping the mystical 
married love of Christ and the Church as archetypes (Casti Con- 
nubit) before them, they will have an ideal to fill their lives with 
great meaning, a guide to govern all their domestic relationships, 
an aim to direct their efforts, a spirit to add eternal value to their 
labors, and an inspiration to solace their sacrifices and hardships. 












The Humor of Gabriele Barletta 


By THe Ricut Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


‘‘Humor and anecdote were in frequent use with medieval and 
post-medieval preachers, especially with the French and Ger- 
mans, though Gabriel Barletti of Naples set an early example of 
it.” Thus wrote the anonymous author of ‘The Pulpit of the 
Olden Time” in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine of February, 
1869. In giving the name of the celebrated preacher as ‘‘Bar- 
letti’’ the writer appears to have given it quite an unauthorized 
twist—an exceptional error in an article of unusual interest and 
fairness of judgment. 

I 


The spelling of the name is of some interest. First of all it is 
proper to note that Father Schwertner, O.P., writing a brief 
account of the famous preacher in ‘‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,”’ 
begins by pointing out various namings (“‘sometimes called Bar- 
lete, De Barolo, Barolus’’) and adding that the preacher was 
born ‘‘according to some, in the Neapolitan territory at Barletta, 
whence he took his name, or, according to others, at Aquino. ...” 

Now, it is probably not without significance that in some non- 
Catholic treatments of the preacher the name is not spelled Bar- 
letta or any one of the other three names noted by Father 
Schwertner (Barlete, De Barolo, Barolus). The writer in Black- 
wood's Edinburgh Magazine spelled it “Barletti.’’ It had pre- 
viously appeared in two English books as ‘“‘Barlette.’’ From this 
confusion of spelling we may perhaps fairly infer that no one of 
the three writers had really seen any of the sermons of Barletta. 
An inquiry into this matter leads me to surmise that Baring- 
Gould, who spelled the name as “‘Barlette”’ in his ‘“‘Post- Mediaeval 
Preachers” (London, 1865), had derived both his spelling, and his 
illustrative quotations from the sermons of Barletta, from the 
‘“Predicatoriana” of G. P. Philomneste (Dijon, 1841). This 
French writer, whose name was Peignot, naturally gallicized the 
spelling into ‘‘Barlette’’—and Baring-Gould apparently did not 
allow for this manner of altering the name when borrowing (with- 
out credit) from the work of “Philomneste.’’ Next came Jack- 
son, whose “Curiosities of the Pulpit’’ (London, 1869) retains the 
mistaken “‘Barlette.’’ Thus, we have this chronological series: 
Philomneste (Peignot), 1841; Baring-Gould, 1865; Jackson, 
1868—all spelling the name as “Barlette’’ (the gallicized form 
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of Barletta). The writer in Blackwood’s (1869), however, reason- 
ably felt that ““Barlette’’ was probably not the name of an Italian 
preacher, and so changed the name into ‘‘Barletti.” 


Il 


It is accordingly not unfair to conjecture that the illustrations 
of Barletta’s preaching given by these writers depend for their 
source upon Philomneste’s “‘Predicatoriana,”’ although only the 
writer in Blackwood’s mentions the name of the French author 
or even the title of his work. While it is of no special interest 
here, it might (for the sake of fullness) be mentioned also that 
in an excerpt from La Croix du Maine given by Peignot in his 
“Predicatoriana” (page ix of the Préliminaire), Gabriele Barletta 
appears as “‘Michel Barlette.” 

My wearied readers might well exclaim: ‘‘Why all this pother 
over the correct spelling of a mere name?” And this more es- 
pecially since Barletta is scored—or the sermons attributed to him 
are scored—so unmercifully (as we shall see) by Baring-Gould? 
The answer might fairly be that the spelling of the name has 
acquired great importance from a famous tribute paid to Barletta 
in a rhymic form which simply demands a correct spelling. Father 
Schwertner quoted it in his brief but highly interesting and infor- 
mative notice of our preacher in ““The Catholic Encylopedia”’: 
“All his contemporaries held him in high esteem as an orator. 
He was generally proposed, even during his life-time, as the model 
orator. After his death, his fame did not diminish, if the popular 
saying which Altamura has preserved for us be a criterion. 
Throughout Italy it was the common saying: ‘Nescit predicare 
qui nescit barlettare.’’’ Needless to point out that ‘‘barlettare”’ 
simply requires the name to be Barletta.! 

While the authenticity of the sermons has been denied by Al- 
berti (a contemporary of Barletta) and has been questioned by 
Philomneste, Schwertner thinks that the sermons ‘‘show signs of 
the times and are not unworthy of his fame. Hence, scholars 


1 Philomneste (i.¢., Peignot) gives much space to excerpts from the supposed 
sermons of Bartletta (pp. 26-36 of the ‘‘Predicatoriana’”’), concluding with this para- 
graph (p. 36): ‘‘Nous dirons encore qu’il cite dans l'un de ses sermons, un mauvais 
sujet d’Italien qui prétendait que pour étre heureux dans ce monde, il fallait avoir 
‘ventre de fourmt, bras de fer et Ame de chien.’ Que signifie cette absurdité?—Nous 
avons vu qu’elle n’est pas la seule répandue dans les sermons de Barlette, et cepen- 
dant ce plaisant orateur avait tant de vogue de son temps, que l’on disait: mescit 
predicare qui nescit barlettare; ce latin est digne d’un tel loge.” It seems desirable 
to place this footnote at the beginning of the present paper instead of at the ending 
(as Philomneste does in his volume when treating of Barletta asa preacher). We can 
thus perceive that Philomneste did not like Barletta’s sermons (or, at least, the 
“humor” in them). As most of the quotations in the present paper have their 
source in Philomneste’s volume, it might seem proper to mention this outlook of 
the French recorder and critic before quoting from him. 
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generally accept them as authentic.”” Philomneste remarks that, 
whether Barletta’s or not, the extracts given in ‘‘Predicatoriana”’ 
will at least serve to illustrate the kind of preaching relished in 
the fifteenth century. The point is of prime importance in the 
estimate a reader shall make of the value of the sermons. 

It may be interesting to quote (in my own translation from 
the French) some illustrations of Barletta’s preaching given by 
Philomneste, before excerpting from Baring-Gould’s volume the 
items he animadverts upon with severe criticism. 

(a) In one of the sermons which Philomneste considers not the 
least in its burlesque character, Barletta said: ‘Although God 
had, from all eternity, predestined the incarnation of His Son, 
He nevertheless wished that it be asked for through the prayers, 
and obtained by the request, of holy personages. Accordingly, 
Adam, Enoch, Mathusala, Lamech, Noe, etc., became candidates 
and presented their petition, but obtained nothing. Then they 
sent as an embassy the prophets Isaias, Ezechiel, Jeremias, 
Daniel, etc., who were not more successful. To the prophets 
succeeded the kings, David, Solomon, etc., with the same result. 
What was to be done in such circumstances? They resolved to 
send the women of the Old Law. Forthwith these presented 
themselves: 1. Eve, to whom God said: You were a gourmande, 
you are not worthy of My Son; 2. Sara, to whom God said: 
You were unbelieving in respect of your son Isaac; 3. Rebecca: 
You showed yourself partial as between Jacob and Esau; 4. 
Judith: You were a murderess; 5. Esther: You loved vanity; 
6. Finally, the hand-maid, fourteen years old, of whom the Son 
said to His Father: I have loved her from my youth. And then 
the Angel Gabriel was sent with letters.” 

It would be easy for a reader to comment hereupon that such 
a dialogue was irreverent; but a fair judgment would require a 
knowledge of the manner in which the preacher spoke, and of the 
general training and religious outlook of his auditory. One 
thing, meanwhile, does appear to stand out with much clarity: 
the preacher appears to have known that his auditory was quite 
familiar with Sacred Scripture—something which a present-day 
preacher could not (likely as not) take for granted. 

(b) In his sermon for the Fifth Sunday in Lent, he speaks as 
follows of the Blessed Virgin’s complexion: ‘‘Fuit nigra aliquan- 
tulum, et hoc triplici ratione: 1° ratione complexionis, quia 
Judai tendunt in brunedinem quamdam, et ipsa fuit Judea; 
2° ratione testificationis, quia Lucas fecit tres imagines Marie, 
unam Rome, aliam Lorete, aliam Bononiz, et sunt brunez; 3° 
ratione assimilationis, filius matri communiter assimilatur et a 
converso; sed et Christi facies fuit bruna.”’ 
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Doubtless this will appear heavily childish in manner, how- 
ever interested any Catholic congregation might be in anything 
pertaining to Our Lady—even as a sodalist of to-day might wish 
a word of explanation of the nigra sum in Our Lady’s Divine Office. 
And meanwhile Philomneste places an interesting footnote 
showing that a certain Jesuit preacher named Blandin, who 
lived in Philomneste’s own Dijon in the seventeenth century, 
agreed with the opinion of Barletta. “This nigra sum,”’ he said, 
“which we read in the Canticle of Canticles, and which applies 
prophetically only to Mary,’ you perceive, my dear brethren, 
should not be taken literally; no, the Blessed Virgin was not 
black; the following verse, where she is called fusca, shows that 
she was only a brunette.’”’* Philomneste next gives us the minute 
description of Our Lady’s appearance as detailed by St. Epipha- 
nius: ‘““The Virgin Mary had a complexion like the color of wheat, 
golden tresses, expressive eyes, etc.’”’ But even a present-day 
reader might argue that the simple statement of Blandin, or the 
picture painted in words by St. Epiphanius, would have interested 
even a fifteenth-century audience more readily than the three 
heavy reasons alleged by Barletta. 

(c) In a sermon for Pentecost, Barletta tells his hearers why 
the Holy Spirit took the form of fiery tongues, after the following 
colloquy among the Three Divine Persons: ‘‘The Son said to 
His Father: ‘I have promised the Holy Ghost to My Apostles, 
and it is time for Me to keep My word.’ The Father replied: 
‘I am very willing; make it known to the Holy Ghost.’ The 
Holy Ghost informs Himself how the Son had been treated—the 
Son showed His wounds. The Holy Ghost, affected by the 
frightful condition, exclaimed: ‘Unhappy Me! but I will go in a 
different form which they will not dare to touch.” And He de- 
scended to earth in tongues of fire.”’ 

A reader will scarce know how to comment upon this curious 
dialogue, but may assume a high probability that, whilst it would 
not at all ‘‘do’”’ in our own day, the old-time preacher really did 
know his audience and how to interest it without a thought of ir- 
reverence amongst his hearers. 

(d) In a sermon for Low Sunday, Barletta illustrates the per- 
fections of the virtuous man by the five fingers and their articu- 
lations: ‘“‘The thumb, and its two joints, indicate the duty of a 

* Blandin’s view that the nigra sum “applies prophetically only to Mary” is flatly 
contradicted in a footnote to our (Baltimore) Challoner’s Bible, which runs as 
follows: ‘Ver. 4. I am black but beautiful. That is, the church of Christ founded in 
humility appearing outwardly afflicted, and as it were black and contemptible; but 
inwardly, that is, in its doctrine and morality, fair and beautiful.” 

8 The fifth verse (‘‘Do not consider me that I am brown .. .’’) thus commented 


upon by Blandin receives no comment from Challoner. Should we offer Blandin’s 
comment to layfolk who say Our Lady’s Office and who request an explanation? 
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man towards God and his neighbor. The index-finger indicates 
prudence; and its three joints illustrate a prudence which looks 
to the past, the present and the future. The middle finger indi- 
cates power; and its three joints, the efforts that this power 
should make against the devil, the world, and the flesh. The 
ring-finger signifies love—it has a vein that runs to the heart; its 
joints indicate the objects of its love towards God, the neigh- 
bor, and one’s own soul. The little finger indicates obedience; its 
joints show us to whom—superiors, equals, inferiors.”’ 

(e) In the sermon for the First Sunday in Lent, he employs a 
striking illustration, remarking that two plane bodies can be 
placed against each other; that if one is round and the other con- 
cave, they can fit into each other; but that if both bodies are 
round, they can touch only at one point. He applies the illus- 
tration by remarking that it is thus with gentle and modest men, 
with whom it is easy to make friendship; and that the proud, rep- 
resented by two rounded bodies, cannot support each other. 

(f) Another illustration or comparison is worth noting. He 
compares the triumphant monastic state, found in the Church, 
to four splendid chariots drawn by horses of different colors: 
“These four chariots are the four Mendicant Orders. The first 
is drawn by brown or chestnut horses, that is, the Franciscans, 
Observants or Capuchins; the second, by black horses, that is, 
the Augustinians; the third, by strong white horses, that is, the 
Carmelites; and the fourth by piebald horses, that is, the Domini- 
cans” (whom, being himself a Dominican, he modestly mentions 
in the last place). 

Philomneste gives a few other illustrations, but spatial limita- 
tions preclude their quotation here. Enough have been cited 
to serve as matter for whatever comment a reader may be in- 
clined to make upon them. Out of a large collection of sermons, 
the total of passages collected by Philomneste seems to be very 
small to justify a characterization of our preacher as an illustra- 
tion of burlesqueness and buffoonery in the pulpit—even if, as has 
been strongly questioned, the quoted examples are really Bar- 
letta’s and not mere insertions made in the various editions of his 
works. La Croix du Maine, writing in 1580, noted that the works 
of Barletta were much sought after, as were those of like preach- 
ers who were bold and fearless in their preaching because they 
so ardently desired to deliver the word of God. They described 
the vices of their times only in order the more readily to correct 
them. Those who search through the sermons only to find mat- 
ter for ridicule assuredly bring condemnation upon themselves; 
for the olden preachers must be judged by the end they sought 
and the means they considered best suited to their hearers. © If 
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such preachers really obtained their desired result—and Bar- 
letta’s fame might well assure us that he did obtain that result— 
they should not be condemned with the too easy and self-satis- 
fied laughter of our homiletic critics, who might perhaps better 
look after their own laurels. In his ‘‘History of Preaching,” 
the Protestant Dargan spends much time upon Barletta, but 
space can be granted here for only a few of his remarks. He notes, 
for instance, that Barletta ‘was good in life and serious in pur- 
pose”; that he was ‘‘by far the most famous Italian preacher of 
this century, next to Savonarola .... Marenco thinks that the 
sermons were certainly delivered in Italian, but that the half- 
learned reporter gave them in Latin as best he could, but where 
the Latin was not at hand for phrases or words, he simply gave 
the Italian. As they stand, therefore, the sermons are curious 
specimens of reporting. . . .He is a preacher to the crowd, the 
unenlightened mass that loves entertainment and spice. .. . 
The vulgar and coarse, as well as the ridiculous and irreverent, 
are here, but we should do Barletta injustice to suppose that 
this was all or the main thing in his work. He was an earnest 
man.... He spoke with courage and effect against the evils of 
the time....” 


Il 


The English tradition with respect to Barletta began, as al- 
ready noted, in Baring-Gould’s ‘“‘Post-Medizval Preachers’’ 
(London, 1865). I have said that this author had scored Bar- 
letta, or at least the sermons attributed to him, “unmercifully.”’ 
But let me quote some portions of Baring-Gould’s notice of Bar- 
letta. 

On page 16 of Baring-Gould’s book we come upon this obiter 
dictum: ‘‘This reminds me of Gabriel Barlette’s dictum, ‘Pone 
quatuor mulieres ab una parte, decem viros ab alia, plus garrula- 
bunt mulieres.’’’ The humor of this lies in its ordinary truth to 
nature. Later (pp. 19, 20), we come upon this estimate of Bar- 
letta or at least of certain passages attributed to him: 


“I must speak here of a famous preacher of the fifteenth century, 
to whom I cannot afford a separate notice, and who is more of- 
fensively ridiculous than the man spoken of by Labat; I mean Gabriel 
Barlette. I do not give him other notice than this for two reasons; 
the first, because there is reason to believe that the sermons which 
pass under his name are spurious compositions, as indeed is asserted 
by a contemporary, Leander Alberti, who says that they were the 
composition of a pretender who took the name of the great preacher. 

“It is therefore not fair to judge of a really famous man from works 
which may not be his. Another reason why I have limited to a few 
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lines my notice of sermons which were undoubtedly popular, if we may 
judge of the number of impressions they went through, is that there 
is positively no good to be got from them; they are full of the gross- 
est absurdities and the most profane buffoonery. I have given ac- 
count of some three or four of this class of sermon, and I can afford 
no more room to similar profanities. 

“Gabriel Barlette was a Dominican and was born at Barletta in 
the kingdom of Naples. He lived beyond 1481, for he speaks of the 
siege and capture of Otranto by Mahomet II as a thing of the past. 
In one of the sermons attributed to him is the following passage on 
the close of the temptations: ‘After his victory over Satan, the 
Blessed Virgin sends him the dinner she had prepared for herself, 
cabbage, soup, spinach and perhaps even sardines.’ 

“In a sermon for Whitsun-Tuesday, he rebukes distractions in 
prayer, and he illustrates them in this unseemly way. He represents 
a priest at his morning devotions, saying, ‘Pater noster Qui es in 
celis—I say, lad, saddle the horse, I am going to town to-day; 
sanctificatur [sic] nomen tuum—Catherine, put the pot on the fire; 
fiat voluntas tua—Take care; the cat’s at the cheese; —panem 
nostrum quotidianum—Mind the white horse has his feed of oats. . . 
Is this praying?’ No, Gabriel, nor is this preaching.”’ 


This is all from Baring-Gould. In spite of his plea that he 
could ‘‘afford no more room to similar profanities,’ I rather fancy 
that he must have chuckled over both illustrations. The first one 
concerned the meal prepared by the Blessed Virgin—a homely bit, 
indeed, for a preacher to indulge in, but not at all humorous. 
The second illustration may be accepted as humorous. It is, ap- 
parently, the one which Baring-Gould considers as a profanity. 
It would most obviously be an overwhelming scandal if uttered 
by a preacher in St. Paul’s, London. But hereupon I turn to 
‘The Dead Pulpit” of the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. (London, 
1896), and I find the anecdote about the Pater Noster repeated 
in full, but with a comment quite dissimilar to that of Baring- 
Gould. Haweis comments: “Irreverent, and out of place, you 
will probably exclaim; yet it would be difficult more aptly to 
render or more soundly to rebuke the kind of thing that goes on in 
the brains of many listeners who even so interlard the preacher’s 
words or their own prayers with snatches of alien thought’’ (p. 
120). It seems clear that the Anglican Haweis has quoted di- 
rectly from the Anglican Baring-Gould, has read the comment of 
the latter, and has disagreed totally with that comment. 

In his ‘‘Curiosities of the Pulpit,” Jackson confines himself to the 
one illustration of the meal prepared by the Blessed Virgin, 
which he characterizes merely as ‘‘a curious observation” (p. 65). 

Two anecdotes are retailed by Dargan in his “History of Preach- 


” 


ing.’ It seems probable that he was unaware of the ‘‘Predica- 
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toriana’”’ or was unable to procure a copy of it, since his two illus- 
trations are taken at second hand. The following.one he credits 
to Rothe as a source. It is from an Easter Sermon by Barletta: 


“After His resurrection the Lord was looking for a messenger to 
carry the good news to His mother. A number offered themselves. 
Adam said: ‘Let me go, because I was the cause of evil.’ ‘No, you 
won't do, because you are too fond of figs and might stop in the road.’ 
Abel said: “Let me go.’ ‘No; you might meet Cain, and he would 
kill you.’ Then Noah would undertake the business: ‘No; you 
drink too freely.’ John the Baptist couldn’t go, because he wore 
hairy clothes; and the penitent robber was rejected because his legs 
were broken. Finally an angel was sent, who raised the song: 
‘Regina c#li, letare! Alleluia! Resurrexit sicut dixit! Alleluia!’ ”’ 


Dargan comments hereupon: “What trifling and irreverence! 
and that by a man of real talent, and of generally serious aims!” 
Another comment might naturally be, however, that the spirited 
dialogue, which meanwhile kept alive some sacred history in the 
memories of the auditory, probably kept them awake as well. 
The excerpt is given in Latin in the ‘‘Predicatoriana”’ (pp. 28, 29). 
Apropos of this, we may note Father Schwertner’s remark that 
the original sermons ‘‘must have appeared in the vernacular, 
whilst we know them in Latin alone. Thus, they have suffered 
many changes and alterations.” 

In the process of translation into Latin, what additional anec- 
dotes may have crept into the original, who shall venture to esti- 
mate? The warning given to historians in general might be 
delivered to historians of preaching in particular: “‘Beware of 
anecdotes!’ Dargan follows up the Easter anecdote with an- 
other which he quotes from Meray: ‘‘A certain priest, in cele- 
brating the Mass, observed a woman who seemed much touched, 
and freely wept as he intoned the service. After it was over, he 
spoke to the woman and asked the cause of her emotion, and she 
told him it was his voice, which reminded her tenderly of her 
recently deceased ass.” Dargan introduces this quaint excerpt 
with the remark that it is ‘‘a story which some readers may recog- 
nize as having been related of a much respected minister of recent 
times in Virginia.”” And in a footnote he says: “I am glad to 
run down this foolish story and to show that it is as old as it is 
silly.” Why could he not equally suspect that the story is much 
older than Barletta’s time, and may have crept into the Latin 
translation in more than one way? 

Outside of the story of the woman and her dead ass, all of these 
excerpts that form, in one way or another, the English tradition 
concerning Barletta, are found in the “‘Predicatoriana”’ of Philom- 
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neste, who also gives other illustrations of qualities which are not 
properly to be styled buffoonery or even humor, with perhaps the 
following one as an exception. I have not found it anywhere but 
in the ‘“Predicatoriana” (pp. 32-3): ‘““Diaconus ordinandus in 
sacerdotem, ab episcopo interrogatus de sufficientia: quot sunt 
sacramenta Ecclesie? respondit: tribus; et episcopus: quibus? 
crismus, baptismus et missa pro defunctis.’’ Philomneste adds 
that other writers make the deacon reply: “tres: aspergillum, 
thuribulum et magnum altare.’’ Like the previous story quoted 
from Meray, we may suspect that the story of the deacon “might 
have gone the rounds” long before it crept into the manuscript 
of Barletta’s sermons. Howbeit, there is fair reason to suppose 
that in the small number of excerpts now given we have per- 
haps all the jocosities easily to be found attributed to Barletta. 


IV 


Out of a large collection of sermons, the total of passages given 
above seems to be small enough to justify a characterization of 
Barletta’s sermons as “‘full of the grossest absurdities and the 
most profane buffoonery.’”’ This judgment of Baring-Gould is 
nevertheless pretty obviously based only on the ‘‘Predicatoriana’’ 
illustrations, which are very few in number and which were most 
probably all that Philomneste could find. 

Dargan quotes Rothe as placing Barletta among the droll 
preachers who meanwhile were earnest men, and did not consider 
“the most trivial jests, and not seldom downright vulgarities and 
indecencies” as “beneath their dignity.”’ 

Well, tastes differ, times change, and circumstances alter 
cases. The congregational decorum of to-day was not that of 
the olden times. The droll preachers of old had immense audi- 
ences and were devout and devoted laborers. And they had these 
audiences, not only on Sundays, but on weekdays as well. 





Eric Gill’s Religious Art 


By Denis Gwynn, Litt.D. 


The number of distinguished Catholic artists in recent years 
has been very remarkable in England, and two of the most out- 
standing among them have died since the beginning of this year. 
With the death of Sir John Lavery a great painter has gone, but he 
had reached such a venerable age that it was astonishing that he 
should be still painting with his old enthusiasm to the end. 
It would be foolish to pretend that he ever made any important 
contribution to religious art; but he was a deeply religious man in 
his quiet unobtrusive way, and his Catholic traditions saved him 
from the insularity of most English artists. He was born in Bel- 
fast more than eighty years ago, but he left home for Glasgow 
so early that one could scarcely speak of his having had a Catholic 
upbringing. He was by nature completely a bohemian, living for 
nothing but his work and with an inexhaustible interest in every- 
thing that he saw. Success came to him almost by accident, and 
he had soon become one of the most fashionable portrait painters 
of his age. In his later years most of his life was spent in painting 
portraits of celebrities of every kind, and of their wives and 
daughters; and he loved to paint great scenes as records of his- 
toric events, his canvases crowded with small portraits of people 
who sat to him for the purpose. But he never lost his earlier 
love for landscape painting in brilliant colors, which contrasted 
surprisingly with the subdued tones that were so characteristic 
of Whistler, whom he always regarded as his principal master in 
his youth. 

Yet, the first time I saw him at work in his immense studio in 
London, where so much life and gaiety and beauty always sur- 
rounded him while his wife was still with him until her death, the 
room was dominated by a huge picture of the Crucifixion which 
he had just completed as a gift to a leper colony in South Africa. 
Departing from the usual convention of painting the crucified 
Christ with head upturned, he had made the head look down- 
wards with an expression of tender pity. He wished that this 
should be the chief feature of the picture, as he thought of the 
lepers looking at it day after day in the chapel of their settle- 
ment far away. There was a Latin inscription underneath, and 
Sir John had got Mr. Belloc there specially that day to translate 
the inscription for him, so that he could paint in the words in a 
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suitable part of the picture. That was the only religious painting 
by him that I ever saw, but he certainly did paint some others; 
and one of them was in his daughter’s house in Ireland when he 
died there peacefully in January after receiving the Last Sacra- 
ments. But imaginary compositions were never his line of work, 
and as a portrait painter he has left some superb paintings of the 
great Catholic figures of his time. There was particularly a por- 
trait of Cardinal Logue, which used to hang for some years in Sir 
John’s drawing room in London—a gorgeous piece of painting 
with the scarlet robes and lace and the old Cardinal’s shrewd 
face, with his penetrating humorous eyes, as he bent forward in the 
attitude which was so characteristic of him. There was also the 
portrait of Cardinal Hayes, which Lavery painted during one of 
his very successful visits to the United States, and among many 
others I remember particularly the portrait of Archbishop Mannix 
which he painted about the time of the civil war in Ireland. 

Lavery was too old for election as President of the Royal 
Academy when the position fell vacant, but he became President 
of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters, and he was the most 
widely known in foreign art galleries of all contemporary painters 
in England. Another Catholic painter, Frank Brangwyn, came 
nearest to him in prestige abroad, and Brangwyn also had done 
some very notable religious work especially in later years. For 
the same leper colony to which Lavery presented his picture of the 
Crucifixion, Brangwyn designed a famous series of cartoons for 
Stations of the Cross, and he has done a number of other drawings 
on similar subjects for other churches. 

But it is among architects that Catholics have held the most 
distinguished position. Sir Giles Scott had been the chief rival 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens in all sorts of architectural designs, from 
bridges and public buildings and private mansions to the design- 
ing of cathedrals and monasteries and churches. For boldness 
and originality of design, combined with a most delicate sense of 
proportion and of fitness to surroundings, he can challenge com- 
parison with the first architects of any country. And yet an- 
other famous architect, Mr. Goodhart Rendel, who became a 
Catholic some years ago, has also been President of the Institute 
of British Architects. 

But as an artist whose whole life was centered in his religious 
faith as a convert to the Catholic Church, the position of Eric 
Gill was in many ways unique. He has died, just after completing 
a very remarkable autobiography’ which will be read for many 
years as one of the most intimate self-revelations published in 


1“Autobiography.” By Eric Gill (Devin-Adair Co., New York City). 
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modern times. He was not only devoid of ambition in the pro- 
fessional or social sense, but detested material success and the 
rewards that go with it. For the past twenty years, though he 
has died in his early fifties, he had become more and more widely 
known as a artist of the first order who led a life of almost monastic 
austerity. His wider fame began with his execution of the Sta- 
tions of the Cross for the immense modern cathedral at West- 
minster, which were utterly unlike the usual conception of such 
adornments in modern churches. Gill abhorred all the usual 
forms of church decoration, and color must have meant very 
little to him at any time. For the Stations of the Cross even in a 
Byzantine cathedral which was intended to glow with mosaic deco- 
rations, he would have regarded color as being almost an out- 
rage. The designs which he prepared and carved in grey stone, 
with a simple austerity of outline and composition, were as im- 
pressive as they were unusual. Many people dislike them in- 
tensely still, and regard them as an artificial attempt to revive 
primitive and archaic art. Whether they are suitable for their 
surroundings in a vast cathedral which is being gradually lined 
with brightly colored marbles and mosaics, is another matter. 
But there can be no doubt of their superb power both as designs 
and as stone carvings executed by the artist who designed them. 

Many years ago I asked Eric Gill how it came about that, at 
a time when he was still almost unknown among artists, his work 
had been commissioned by the authorities at Westminster Cathe- 
dral, who had certainly given no evidence of any preference for 
the unusual in art. He told me then, in more detail than the ac- 
count which he gives in his ““Autobiography,” how the work had 
been entrusted to him almost by accident. He had become a 
Catholic with his wife and children early in 1913, and he was then 
living in a remote farmhouse in Sussex, where he avoided con- 
tacts with town life and all the usual routine of looking for patrons 
and keeping in touch with other artists and art dealers. His 
whole time was being spent, as it had been for years, in working 
as a monumental mason, carving tombstones and specializing in 
the fine lettering which was his main interest in life. He had only 
recently begun to carve figures of any kind, and he had been 
astonished when a few of his friends among the art critics had 
bought his sculptures and declared them to be works of extraor- 
dinary originality and power. Such figures as he had carved 
were chiefly nudes, treated in a curiously exaggerated way which 
seemed to the ordinary observer deliberately perverse. They 
were in reality done with no intention of offering them for exhibi- 
tion, but to express his conception of figures that he wished to 
create. Only the most enterprising of art critics and collectors 
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knew of him as a scupltor up to that time, though he had made 
a wide reputation by his lettering. 

Nothing could have been more unlikely than that he should be 
deliberately chosen in such circumstances to execute the Sta- 
tions of the Cross for the enormous cathedral in London. His 
own account of how the work came to him is told in the ‘‘Auto- 
biography” as follows: 


“T had plenty of work, and in that I was exceedingly lucky; for, 
humanly speaking, lucky is the only word. It was less than a year 
after our reception into the Church that I got the job of carving the 
set of representations called ‘The Stations of the Cross’ in the new 
Westminster Cathedral. And this was, as near as no matter, pure 
luck. I was, as I could easily demonstrate, the only possible person 
for the job, but that doesn’t make my luck any less. I was almost 
unknown in any respectable circles and, I suppose, entirely unknown 
among Catholic ecclesiastics. I believe it is true, as I was told by 
the architect in charge, that had it not been that I was willing to 
do the job at a price no really ‘posh’ painter or sculptor would 
look at, I should certainly never have got it. As it was, the pious 
donors were getting restive, and, as the Cardinal Archbishop is said 
to have said, if the architect didn’t hurry up and do something about 
it, he would give the work to the first Catholic he met in the street. 
So they gave it to me. But I really was the boy for the job, because 
I not only had a proper Christian enthusiasm, but I had sufficient, 
if only just sufficient, technical ability combined with a complete 
and genuine ignorance of art school anatomy and traditional aca- 
demic style. Of course, they didn’t know this. They thought I was 
carving in the Byzantine style and on purpose! Certainly I was 
carving in what might be called an archaic manner; but I wasn’t 
doing it on purpose, but only because I couldn’t carve in any other 
way. The result was more or less equally approved and condemned 
—but it was a fait accompli, and the Cardinal wasn’t going to be 
bothered to go through all the business again. There were suf- 
ficient people to tell him the things were good to outweigh those 
who said they were bad—especially when you take into account the 
infernal nuisance of taking all the panels down again. And some 
of them are good, even if some of them are bad; and as no two 
people agree as to which is which, nothing can be done about it. 
So my good luck held out. This job lasted four years. Fortu- 
nately I had other work as well, or I couldn’t possibly have carried 


on. 
Told in this flippant way, the story seems scarcely credible. 
But it corroborates the more detailed account which he gave me 
years ago, and it is worth attention because it illustrates the great 


difficulty that usually arises in connection with any important 
scheme of ecclesiastical art. Cardinal Bourne was certainly no 
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modernist in artistic matters, and he had taken a great deal of 
trouble to study such questions on academic lines in view of his 
responsibilities in the vast new cathedral which was opened when 
he became Archbishop of Westminster. His nomination as arch- 
bishop had produced a great deal of personal conflict in his large 
and very varied diocese, and he had grown to dislike any sort of 
contentious discussion. The selection of artists and musicians 
invariably produces acute conflicts of opinion, and there had been 
a series of such conflicts over the previous suggestions for de- 
signs for the Stations of the Cross. There was a complete dead- 
lock on the matter when Eric Gill’s name was first brought to his 
notice, through the enthusiasm of a young convert who was 
deeply interested in art and who had seen some of Gill’s work. 
Gill told me that, when he was introduced to the architect, he 
was told that he might submit designs if he wished, but they must 
be complete, and they must be undertaken entirely without pros- 
pect of any remuneration unless the work was definitely com- 
missioned after the designs had been passed. This was not very 
encouraging, but Gill had recently become a Catholic and the 
work appealed to him so strongly that he made the complete set 
of drawings, and submitted them without much hope of their 
being accepted. He was surprised to learn before long that they 
had met with considerable approval, and he was next told that 
they would be definitely considered for acceptance if he would 
first execute, entirely at his own risk and expense, one of the large 
panelsin stone. The outlay involved in such work (for the panels 
are more or less life-size) was a serious matter for a poor man, 
but Gill accepted the proposal without hesitation, and in due 
time submitted a specimen pane]. This also met with approval 
and he was then told to make some slight alteration in one of the 
original designs—merely the changing of one figure in one of the 
Stations—and the commission was then given to him. 

The stark firmness of their simple outlines and the magnificently 
clean cutting of the stone won admiration at once. They made 
Gill’s reputation as a sculptor, whereas only a few years before 
he had never aspired even to become a sculptor of figures. He 
regarded himself simply as a craftsman, working for a laboring 
man’s pay but designing himself the work and the lettering that 
he cut in stone, instead of having the designs made for him. Other 
commissions followed when the long work required for the West- 
minster Stations was done. He executed a number of war me- 
morials, which were all marked by the same archaic treatment 
and always inspired by some clear idea or purpose in their design. 
To those who did not know him (and few did, for he buried him- 
self in the Welsh mountains and spent his whole life at his work) 
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he seemed the deliberate exponent of a new art; whereas he was 
really self-taught and desired only to restore the status of the 
craftsman which had been degraded by the fashion of treating 
“artists’’ as a superior and separate caste. He took to engraving 
as well as stone work, and illustrated a number of books, most 
of them religious or biblical. His lettering had brought him in 
touch with printers, and he designed whole series of type faces 
for type manufacturers, as well as producing the lettering for 
shop fronts and posters. Several of the types which he designed 
took the publishers by storm, and his type faces were adopted 
very widely with an immense improvement in book production. 

Yet, opinions of his sculpture ranged from blind praise to the 
most intense repugnance. I remember some years ago with what 
startling firmness an offer of some of his most serious work was 
refused by one of the most influential bishops in England. The 
bishop had been quite recently nominated to his see, and a few 
of us were waiting for him after a public meeting which he had 
addressed. When he joined us, a priest who was among the 
group, and who was well known for his encouragement of the fine 
arts, congratulated him on his new position and asked might he 
have the honor of presenting His Lordship with some figures for 
an uncompleted series of Stations of the Cross by Eric Gill. We 
all knew each other well, and the bishop had the reputation of 
speaking his mind very forcibly. He paused for a moment after 
receiving what was intended as a generous offer, and then, placing 
his hand very cordially on the priest’s shoulder, he replied: ‘‘If 
you bring them within sight of me, I'll throw them at your head.” 
Nor was this vigorous dislike the result of old-fashioned preju- 
dice, for the bishop in question has for years been one of the 
chief upholders of the intelligentsia. Either you like Gill’s sculp- 
tures or you dislike them heartily; and Gill was fully aware of the 
dislike that he aroused, and with his mischievous impish spirit he 
enjoyed arousing antagonism. 

There was another aspect of his work which must be mentioned, 
because it has certainly provoked a great deal of genuine hos- 
tility. His “Autobiography” makes abundantly clear what 
many students of his work have often suspected, that he suffered 
from something very like an obsession on the subject of sex. 
He wrote quite a number of books and pamphlets in the later 
years of his life which were largely concerned with protest against 
the general taboo of sex as a subject to be mentioned in speech or 
in writing, or dealt with unreservedly in the arts. This attitude 
of defiance became a preoccupation which asserted itself at all 
times. Very few people, I imagine, would agree with him that 
absolute nudity is desirable, or even permissible, in the most 
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sacred religious pictures. But Gill did not hesitate to insist upon 
absolute nudity in some of his carvings of the Crucifixion, or of 
the Descent from the Cross, or even in some of his unquestion- 
ably beautiful nude studies of mother and child which are clearly 
intended to represent the Holy Child and His Mother. It was 
an obsession which not only aroused hostility but created a per- 
manent difficulty in the way of accepting some of his most con- 
scientious work for churches where he would have wished them 
to be. 

That he was an artist of real genius can scarcely be doubted. 
He explains in his **Autobiography”’ that for years he never would 
even attempt to draw human figures or faces, because he felt 
that he could not do so. When he began to draw and to carve 
them, he had no previous training such as the art schools give, 
and he felt that any originality or power he possessed would 
have been completely stultified if he had ever attempted to draw 
on conventional lines. He never even studied anatomy in its 
most elementary form. He worked without living models, setting 
himself to convey through the medium which he employed his 
idea of the figure that he wished to represent. He could neither 
have learned nor have taught this particular mode of expression. 
But he had certainly learned, in years of industrious training and 
practice, the almost forgotten art of carving in stone. He did not 
think of his scupltures in terms of modelling to be later trans- 
ferred to stone, but in terms of the stone which was to take the 
shape that he intended. Asa boy, he had been apprenticed to an 
architect and had spent some years in preparing endlessly elabo- 
rate drawings which he felt to be unnecessary. They were re- 
quired by professional custom for the craftsmen, who were not 
allowed to use their own acquired knowledge, but were expected 
to make slavish copies of incompetent drawings made by men 
who knew nothing of the medium itself. He left the architect’s 
office in disgust, and resolved to become a plain working man, 
earning his living at the normal piece-work rates paid to working 
men. 

He was the son of a poor parson, but he soon lost all belief in 
the Church of England. For a time he was an agnostic, feeling 
his way without any sort of guidance to some form of religious 
belief which would satisfy his ardent passion for the fulfillment of 
life. A great part of his ‘‘Autobiography”’ is concerned with his 
religious conversion and with all that it implied for him there- 
after. He became a Tertiary of St. Dominic, and the center of a 
group of craftsmen whose lives were dedicated to religious ideals. 
When their experiment led to a blaze of publicity, he escaped 
from it to the quiet retirement which he needed to continue his 
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work. All his enthusiasm was centered in the Church, and in 
the dissemination of those ideas of revolt against modern com- 
mercialism and the love of money which he regarded as an utter 
denial of Christian principles and practice. His writings had a 
clarity and force which recalled the protests of Ruskin, at his 
best, against the commercialism of an earlier age in England. 
Their influence has been very considerable, but in none of his 
shorter essays or books did he set forth his whole philosophy of 
life with such intense feeling and such sustained power of argu- 
ment as in the “Autobiography” which may well become a classic 
of its kind. Years ago he told me, with a whimsical pride that 
was most attractive, that he believed there was not a county in 
England which did not contain some of his work in its graveyards. 
As a designer of type, he has produced an extraordinary change 
for the better in printing of every kind, from the most expensive 
works of art to newspaper headlines or advertisements, or the 
trade names displayed on shops and stores in every town. “But 
what I hope above all things,’’ he writes with real earnestness in 
the conclusion of his ‘“‘Autobiography,” “is that I have done 
something towards reintegrating bed and board, the small farm 
and the workshop, the home and the school, earth and heaven.”’ 





Trends to Catholicity in the South 


By ABBE MICHEL 


II. Conversion Records in the Dioceses of the South 


The optimistic reports of the abundance and the ripeness of 
the harvest for the Faith in the South are, to say the least, mis- 
leading. Some are based on hearsay, others on casual contacts 
with native orators and lonely missionaries who get a healthy 
thrill from spellbinding investigating visitors. The most im- 
posing reports, however, are “‘done up brown’’ by serious stu- 
dents, some of them prelates, who. have carefully examined the 
Official Catholic Directory (Kenedy, 1940), and noted the im- 
pressive number of conversions reported for practically every 
diocese in the South. While we are happy to admit and agree 
that the record of conversions in the South, taking it at its face 
value, is indeed striking evidence of a movement towards the 
Faith in this section of the country, nevertheless we dare say it 
is not indicative, as some would have us believe, of any mass 
ripening or general swing to Catholic belief. It tells us merely 
which way the wind is blowing. It also reveals in unmistakable 
terms (viz., round numbers) the strange and comforting mystery 
of the propagation of the Faith by a handful of workers, weakly 
equipped, in a field notoriously poor and inhospitable. But it 
conceals, as all statistics do, the important facts which all inter- 
ested would like to know—namely, the influence which helped 
ripen the harvest or retard it, as the case may be, and what 
methods were most successfully employed in garnering the souls 
into the fold. This, of course, leaves the problem open to wide 
speculation, and we hope some active workers in the field will 
favor us with their views. The discussion of any problem from 
various standpoints is always enlightening. 

““Alright,’’ as the Major says, let’s have the statistics on con- 
versions in the South. You will note, first, that all the dioceses 
listed for Dixie, except Nashville, are within the jurisdiction of 
the Province of Baltimore. In the table below we set them 
down in order with their total reported conversions for 1939 
(Catholic Directory, 1940), together with their complete Catholic 
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population, the total number of working priests, and an estimate 
of the number of converts per thousand of the Catholic popula- 
tion. These figures will help the reader to see at a glance the 
relative strength of the primary forces at work in the making of 
converts. Then, by comparing the Southern figures with those of 
the leading archdioceses of the country at large, it will be easy 
for anyone to draw some conclusion or another about the matter. 
The totals of parish working priests are, necessarily, only ap- 
proximate, as few dioceses break down their total number of 
priests according to activities. Here are the figures for the six 
dioceses of our abbreviated Dixie(the Abbatial See of Belmont, 
North Carolina, being omitted from the group because of its 
predominantly collegiate status) : 


Total Total Converts 

Catholic Working Total per 1000 

Diocese Population Priests Converts Catholics 
Savannah-Atlanta 22,486 61 326 14.8 
Nashville 32,957 66 698 21.1 
Natchez 37,494 71 322 8.5 
Mobile 55,493 125 626 11.3 
Charleston 11,849 57 195 16.2 
Raleigh 9,598 83 208 20.8 








Totals for Six Dioceses 169,877 463 2375 14 (approx.) 


Now contrast these figures with those from the remaining dio- 
ceses of old Dixie, and see if we had not another good reason for 
so rudely excluding them from the realm. 


Total Total Converts 

Catholic Working Total per 1000 

Diocese Population Priests Converts Catholics 
Baltimore-Washington 384,710 593 2184 5.7 
Louisville 106,311 171 443 4.1 
New Orleans 330,000 254 553 1.6 
Richmond 46,020 120 569 12.3 
St. Augustine 65,767 103 614 9.3 





| 


Totals for Five Dioceses 932,808 1241 4363 


i 
ro) 


Examine closely, and compare finally with the new Dixie Six 
the totals in the same category from the leading Archdioceses in 
the United States. 
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Total Total Converts 
Catholic Working Total per 1000 
Archdiocese Population Priests Converts Catholics 
Boston 1599 1.5 
Chicago 4922 3.5 
Cincinnati 1307 
Detroit 
Dubuque 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Newark 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
San Antonio 
San Francisco 
Santa Fe 165,454 | 


Totals for 16 Archdioceses 8,185,763 10,024 


HORN ONNE WOKE 
SCODHWMAUNOUIH OR wh 


| 





(JN) 
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There they stand, folks! Make what you can out of them. 
By the simplest kind of comparison, granting that the figures are 
half-way accurate, we will take a long shot and say in race-track 
parlance: ‘“The South, old and new, leads the rest of the country 
in convert-making! Going away! Look at them go! Now 
they’re in the stretch, and it’s Nashville by a length with Raleigh 
closing fast, and old Charleston and Savannah-Atlanta battling 
it out gamely for the show spot in a driving finish.” But, with 
apologies to Clem, the race is over. And it’s Nashville by a 
length and a half, with Raleigh second, and the old plate horse 
Charleston, claiming the easy money. If it was really a horse 
race, at this point of the broadcast we would call for the turf 
analyst and sign off. But unfortunately it is only a cold and un- 
exciting problem in statistics, and not having any certified ac- 
countants in our literary stable we are prevailing on the old 
spieler himself, with the kind coéperation of his long-suffering 
hearers, to take over the situation. Okey! 

My hot-stove calculators, take the winner—Nashville. It’s a 
poor diocese in a predominantly rural state, peopled by as tough 
a set of customers as ever whooped up the rebel yell. On the bare 
face of the record, Nashville should not be considered to rate 
even in the running. That diocese has only about 4/1 Catholic 
for every hundred people in the State (population 2,910,992), and 
only a scant 66 active priests to minister to the scattered Catholic 
population (32,957). Yet, the little diocese came through like a 
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flash to win the Convert Derby for 1939, with a grand total of 
698. Why, that’s more than ten per priest! The way we feel 
about it is, either the workers in this field have a brand-new kind 
of zeal or a secret system not yet known or divulged for turning 
the trick, or that tiny constant and active ingredient—the one 
and one-tenth per cent Catholic—is powerful strong stuff and 
hits the spot in propagating the Faith, like another famed entity 
which comes down from the mountains and strikes like lightning. 
We think it is the two elements together, with something new 
added, which we darkly suspect to be that small band of he-man 
and intrepid missionaries who, after years of fruitless struggle 
with the granite-hearted natives, finally hit on a system of bring- 
ing them home to the ancient Faith—the Paulist Fathers of 
Winchester, Tennessee. 

Raleigh’s running and strong finish to capture second place in 
the convert classic was something of a surprise. As we under- 
stand it, the Diocese and State of North Carolina has the ques- 
tionable distinction of having fewer Catholics than any other 
in the Union. Actually, it has only */1) of a Catholic for every 
100 people in the State. Ordinarily this would be considered an 
impossible handicap, because */;, percent is hardly enough to 
flavor the mass, much less be an effective ingredient. Evidently 
this element is not as important as we thought in the production 
of converts. On the contrary, it seems from an examination of 
the records that converts increase in an inverse ratio; that is to 
say, the less Catholics there are, the more converts there will be, 
and vice versa. It is also our belief that a good part of Raleigh’s 
score is accounted for by negro additions. In fact, if all the 
Southern totals in converts were broken down into white and 
negro, the comparative returns would not be quite so impressive. 
But with or without such subtraction the winners win anyway, 
with Nashville away ahead. The actual deductions which could 
be made according to recent statistics, are as follows: Nashville, 
94 negro converts; Raleigh, 92; Charleston, 181. We must say 
without a doubt these negro additions account largely for Charles- 
ton’s showing in the race. In the case of Raleigh, we believe that 
its extra-high placing was the result not only of negro additions 
but because of its abnormally high proportion of priests per 
Catholic capita, which devolves itself exactly into one priest for 
every 95 Catholics in the diocese. By comparison, you can get 
the idea. Boston, for instance, has one priest to every 723 
Catholics; New Orleans, one to each 820; Cincinnati, one to 723; 
St. Augustine, one to 494; Nashville, one to 378; Charleston, one 
to 185. Hence, we are strongly inclined to think that the total 
number of converts in a given diocese is in a good measure due to 
the number of priests per Catholic capita. 
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The high averages of conversions in the South, therefore, must 
not be considered as evidence of any mass movement to the Faith 
in that patch of the United States, but rather as the direct result 
of heavy concentration of persistent and hard workers in the 
field who are well and regularly supported by the normal agencies 
of propaganda both external and internal, which naturally break 
down prejudices and open up new and interesting avenues of in- 
formation, however unexpertly or accidentally they may have 
been designed. With these forces of propagation, radio, drama, 
and motion pictures, carefully planned and fully equipped sup- 
plementing an increased priest-power in the field, there is every 
reason to believe that the South is really hungry for the truth and 
willing to consider the evidence of Catholic Faith. This is just a 
complicated way of saying that the Southern harvest is indeed 
rich and plentiful but very, very green, and only those who labor 
with it long and hard in sun and rain and wind may hope to see it 
ripen and gather it in. The metaphor of the harvest seems in- 
escapable when one speaks of souls. . There is no one more apt, 
however, as the Master Himself revealed by using it so lovingly 
and so frequently. Anyway, it reminds us not to skip over that 
great harvest of Southern rural souls which grows apace (U. S. 
Census 1940), and still stubbornly resists all Catholic efforts to 
enlighten or to garner it, without bringing a word of praise and of 
hope to the many earnest workers in the field. The first palm 
goes to the Paulists of Winchester, Tennessee, for their fine work 
among the Hog and Homing crackers, the toughest, fightin’est, 
loyalest and unbelievin’est natives in all Dixie. On fulltime and 
under full steam these Religious Fusiliers went to work on those 
rural natives with all the modern equipment at their disposal for 
dispelling ancient ingrained prejudices, creating interest, and 
providing entertainment; and teaching the truth they got re- 
sults. Without examining the records we think we can say that 
these missionaries are now striking ‘‘pay-dirt’’ in rural Tennessee, 
not merely in quantity of converts, but in quality, because it is 
our belief that one cracker or rural convert anywhere is worth 
more and can do more to spread the Faith than three city con- 
verts. Fairly enough, these shock troops for the Faith deserve a 
big hand. In saying this, please do not think that we are slight- 
ing, much less discounting, the splendid work of the courageous 
missioners of the Chapel Cars who rove the Southern hinterland. 
We are sorry to say, however, that we believe their efforts will 
be mostly in vain unless they are followed up by resident workers 
in the field. 

Recently we talked to a Captain of the Paulist Platoon from 
Winchester, and he vigoroulsy confirmed our opinion. He also 
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told us (which was most interesting) that the Tennessee crackers 
were more favorably impressed by the “preacher’s” ability to 
change a tire or rig up the lights for the meeting in informal at- 
tire, than with any sermon he might deliver in formal language 
and in strict ecclesiastical garb. This missioner’s observations 
strongly supported a theory we have long maintained, that mis- 
sionaries for the rural South should be chosen not only for their 
spiritual ruggedness and zeal but also for their general mascu- 
linity, or more specifically for their ability to do something with 
their hands besides exhibiting their loveliness in gesticulation or 
using them merely as delicate instruments in adjusting their per- 
fectly exquisite and rigidly canonical clerical habiliments. That’s 
just a polite way of saying that sissies ut sic and priests de luxe 
would be a total loss in the Southern rural field. Manliness, 
therefore, in physique and character is the first essential for an 
effective rural missioner in the South—or anywhere. 

The second requisite which should go hand in hand with the 
first is gentle manliness. It is a very elusive quality more fre- 
quently inherited than acquired. Unlike its blood relatives, 
politeness and precision, it fits a man with an easy grace like a 
tailored suit, and is not fitted to him like a hand-me-down with 
- two pairs of pants. The meanest cracker will almost instinctively 
recognize this quality in a missioner, and pays his respects ac- 
cordingly. The third essential, and in fact the most essential 
quality, for a Southern missioner is a vital and permeating sense 
of humor. Without it, the priest of the prairie or the pasture or 
the small gossipy town is miserably handicapped for even the 
preliminary skirmishes of matching wits, which naturally pre- 
cede any serious attempts at spiritual conquests. A sense of 
humor breaks down the cold indifference of the prospects and 
paves the way for a better understanding. With it, a Catholic 
missioner, North or South, enjoys every battle of wits as an end 
in itself; and win, lose or draw, it remains the basis of his ability 
totake it witha grin. It pays fat dividends in respect, confidence 
and good will with a soupcgon of awe, especially among people 
whose own sense of humor has been somewhat blighted by dour 
forms of Protestantism, as in the South. Clearly, then, mission- 
ers so well qualified by nature—all other things being equal—have 
a distinct advantage over less favored ones for the difficult task of 
gaining converts in the rural South. We say this work is all- 
important, although technically we have placed them in the less 
likely class of converts; because the rural class are still the back- 
bone of the South, and, until the Catholic Church affects this 
class in appreciable numbers and gives them a better under- 
standing of the Faith, it cannot be said with any measure of truth 
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that the South is leaning positively towards the Church. The 
task is highly difficult because, regardless of what you may hear, 
the rural South is still deeply rooted in prejudices, long sown and 
well cultivated even to-day by the enemies of the Faith. What- 
ever the difficulties and however well endowed by nature and by 
grace the missioners may be, none can afford to forget that only 
God can give the increase. 





Spiritualizing Mankind 
By KiviAn J. HennrIcH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VII. Preparing for Matrimony 


‘“‘Adolescens vir—virgo adulta, lux et crux animarum curz.”’ 
These words of a prominent ecclesiastical writer may well serve 
as an introduction to the consideration of this important but criti- 
cal period of human life. This age is accompanied by ever-increas- 
ing temptations, passions, and urges and doubts from within 
and without. Unless the adolescent, the natural man, is fortified 
by a supernatural spirit and outlook, falls—serious falls—may be 
expected. 

Our young people approaching marriageable age are the children 
of their time. A new type of young men and young women con- 
fronts us. The young man is no longer filled with respect and awe 
for the greatness of the change that is coming over him in prepara- 
tion for the married state. He is no longer a St. Paul who can do 
all things in God who strengthens him, but rather resembles 
Pelagius who did not appreciate nor need the grace of God. Nor 
is he willing like St. Christopher to carry the weight coming from 
God, no matter how high the floods of tribulation may rise. He 
is rather one who has figured it all out according to the wisdom of 
the world and the urges and demands of the flesh. It is difficult to 
advise him. 

The young woman is no longer a hidden flower spreading the 
good odor of modesty and true womanhood, ennobling all with 
whom she comes into contact. She has left the shelter by which 
previous generations lovingly and prudently surrounded and 
protected her. She has become an integral unit in her own right, 
and does not intend to change her status for the position in mar- 
ried life that God commands. She has become the full-fledged 
partner of the male in sports, on beaches, in business, education, 
and more undesirable things. Permanency of this state is de- 
manded even in married life. Often, her indiscriminate reading 
has destroyed the last remnants of what made virgins respected 
and esteemed. 

With not many exceptions, our young men and young women 
alike suffer from what St. Paul deplores, and for what he gives the 
only effective remedy: ‘There was given me a sting of my flesh, 
an angel of Satan, to buffet me, for which thing thrice I besought 
the Lord, that it might depart from me.’’ The Lord could not 
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take away the desires of the flesh because they were needed in 
the plan for propagating mankind, but He said: ‘My grace is 
sufficient for thee: for power is made manifest in infirmity” 
(II Cor., xii. 7-9). The neglect of the use of the means of grace 
has inflamed the passions to a degree unknown several decades 
ago. Seemingly, other means so lavishly recommended have not 
brought the desired results. The disorder has become greater 
than one would like to acknowledge, but such an acknowledgment 
is a prerequisite for a salutary improvement of conditions. 
Many of our young people come from families that could not 
well be called ‘a holy root,’’ and but very few of these parents 
will aid their offspring to bring about a Christian and truly holy 
wedlock. And even if they should try to influence their children, 
the whole mental attitude of youth is such that it does not make 
them inclined to listen to their elders and more experienced 
friends. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is no reason to despair. Similar 
conditions have existed before in many places. ‘Where sin 
abounded, grace did more abound” (Rom., v.20). What has been 
said about creation, regeneration and the sacrament of propaga- 
tion will form a solid basis for further pastoral labors among youth. 
While others may base their hope on human wisdom and con- 
clusions, the pastor will say with the Psalmist: ‘‘But it is good 
for me to adhere to my God, to put my hope in the Lord; for 
behold they that go far from Thee shall perish” (Ps. Ixxii. 27, 28). 

Seemingly, many of the modern candidates for matrimony are 
not anxious to know what Christian marriage implies and re- 
quires from them in the realm of faith and sacrifices. Many of 
them are most interested in finding out all about how to get rid 
of undesirable partners, about birth-control, etc., instead of 
learning how to enter matrimony holily with a good and con- 
genial partner, and how to live with him or her peacefully, loy- 
ally, and godly until the end. But this does not excuse the rep- 
resentative of Christ for failing to tell them in and out of season, 
publicly and privately, all they ought to know about these mat- 
ters. Although not all sins lend themselves to treatment in the 
pulpit, especially before a mixed congregation, all that is positive, 
virtuous and ordained by God can after a careful preparation be 
preached chastely and impressively. Pope Pius XI is a more re- 
cent example and authentic teacher of the guidance to be ex- 
tended to young people of marriageable age. In this he followed 
the footsteps of St. Paul and the Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church. They all spoke plainly, simply, definitely without any 
appreciable fear of giving scandal. There need be no fear of 
scandalizing the ‘‘little ones,” although a harvest of pharisaical 
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scandal may be reaped. Fortunately, this type of scandal needs 
not to be avoided at a great cost. 

In the preparation for matrimony the choice of a partner or the 
acceptance of one holds evidently the first place. In his Encycli- 
cal, Casti Connubii,' Pius XI writes: ‘‘On choosing a partner de- 
pends a great deal whether the forthcoming marriage will be 
happy or not, . . . whether it will be a help . . . or hindrance to 
Christian life.’”” Hence, candidates should consider beforehand 
‘‘so that they will not deplore for the rest of their lives the sorrows 
arising from an indiscreet marriage.”” The Pope also gives ex- 
cellent advice on how to avoid unhappy marriages. In deliber- 
ating about taking a partner, a young person should consider: 
(1) God and the true religion; (2) himself or herself; (3) his or 
her partner; (4) the children to be expected; (5) civil society of 
which marriage is the fountain-head. During the deliberations 
and as a preparation for family life, candidates for matrimony 
should: (a) pray diligently, and (b) ask the advice of their parents 
or those who hold their place, and regard it seriously: ““Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that it may be well with thee and thou 
mayest be long lived upon the earth.”” This definite promise on 
the part of God is certainly worth striving for. These suggestions 
of the Pontiff deserve a more detailed consideration. 

(1) Those intending to marry must, first of all, consider God 
and religion. Unless the Lord builds the house, all human labor 
is in vain. Past and more godly generations held it as an axiom 
that good marriages are made in heaven, provided they are en- 
tered into in the right manner and disposition. We know the will 
of God with regard to selecting a partner from Holy Scripture 
as gathered in the matrimonial laws of the Church. No one can 
neglect the observance of these laws of God without suffering the 
consequences. The impediments to matrimony, formulated by 
the Church but unquestionably based on the laws of God, may 
well serve as guideposts in selecting a partner. All of them should 
be avoided under ordinary circumstances, since, when dispensa- 
tions are demanded, they may turn out to be punishments for 
unruly children rather than particular favors. If these impedi- 
ments are to serve as guideposts, as they are intended to be, it is 
quite evident that young people should be sufficiently acquainted 
with them before they become finally engaged. It is true that 
the more important impediments are found in the larger cate- 
chisms, but it is also true that much is forgotten that is not of 
interest to children in their catechism days; furthermore, gram- 
mar school days are not the suitable time to enter into the real 


: All quotations unless otherwise specified are taken from this Encyclical. 
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reasons for the avoiding of these impediments. When he has 
called the attention of a young couple to a real impediment, the pres- 
‘ent writer has more than once received the retort: ‘Does not the 
Church dispense from that?’ In other words: “It amounts to 
nothing!’’ If this attitude is manifested only at the bridal ex- 
amination or, what is worse, at the time of setting the day and 
time for the ceremony, it will be then too late for imparting in- 
formation and rectifying erroneous opinions with good results. 

Among the more frequently met impediments are disparitas 
cultus, mixed religion, a previous matrimonial bond, public sin, and 
diverse relationships. All these, like the other impediments, are 
intended for the welfare of man and the promotion of the plan of 
salvation as willed by God. Evidently, God’s will should pre- 
vail under all circumstances; otherwise there is little hope of 
abundant graces and special blessings. Canonists explain the 
meaning and juridical aspects of the diriment and prohibitive 
impediments. This is necessary for and of interest to pastors, but 
is not of interest to others. What is of importance and interest 
to young people are the spiritual implications that concern God 
and also themselves. These should be explained to them. Not 
every impediment can be treated here in this light, but a practi- 
cal example may illustrate what is meant. 

The unbaptized cannot receive the Sacrament of Matrimony, 
nor can the Christian who marries an unbaptized person, because 
the bridegroom and bride administer the Sacrament to each other 
in consequence of Baptism. The baptized partner cannot ad- 
minister it to the unbaptized, because the latter is incapable of 
receiving the Sacrament; on the other hand, the unbaptized per- 
son cannot administer it to the baptized partner, because the 
source of the power needed for such administration, Baptism, is 
absent. A dispensation does not remedy this deficiency, although 
under certain conditions it makes the natural union lawful. 
Now, where there is no Sacrament, there are no sacramental 
graces, nor is there the intimate relation to the Mystical Body of 
Christ as far as the couple is concerned. Such unions, being 
against the revealed will of God, are constantly displeasing to 
God. To remove this displeasure and for other spiritual effects, 
the law of the Church demands constant efforts on the part of 
the Catholic to bring about his or her partner’s conversion, in 
order that a valid Baptism may elevate the natural union to a 
Sacrament. Evidently this duty is very serious, but unfortu- 
nately it is very commonly neglected—“‘for the sake of peace.” 
But there is no peace with God as long as efforts to change ir- 
regular conditions are not continued. More of these spiritual im- 
plications may be deduced from what has been said about the 
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Sacraments of Baptism and Matrimony.? Here the question 
may be asked: “Will these spiritual considerations influence 
worldly Catholics intending to ask for major dispensations?” 
The present writer can state that, in two cases within his own 
experience, the plain statement that there would be no Sacrament 
and no blessing of God changed the intention completely. 

Some other pertinent thoughts are expressed by Pius XI. 
‘“‘Whence [from such forbidden marriages] it comes about not 
unfrequently, as experience shows, that deplorable defections 
from religion occur (in addition to the falling away of the Catholic 
partner) among the offspring, or at least a headlong descent into 
religious indifference. . . .It becomes much more difficult to 
imitate by a lively conformity of spirit the mystery of . . . that 
close union between Christ and His Church.’’ There are many 
more fine thoughts in the same Encyclical worth quoting, but 
only a statement of the old Roman law will presently be added: 
“Marriage is . . . a sharing of life and the communication of divine 
and human rights.” 

Similar spiritual considerations and effects may be found in the 
case of all marriages for which major dispensations are required. 
All the impediments are primarily intended to safeguard the 
rights of God and religion. The spiritual reasons will have more 
effect upon candidates, because usually all the secular conse- 
quences of the irregular marriages have been already considered 
and dismissed as unimportant. 

If a disastrous ending of marriage is to be forestalled, wrong 
beginnings must be resisted. There must be no intimate famili- 
arity with those not of the faith, no company keeping with such 
persons; it is sinful and must be confessed. No desire for for- 
bidden fruit should be aroused, although Satan may suggest 
that everything will turn out all right. A discreet question in 
time may prevent disaster. Unfortunately many of those who 
contemplate irregular marriages give up the reception of the 
Sacraments, and these must be reached by other means to which 
we will return later. 

Of more than ordinary importance is the certainty that the 
prospective partner exercises his or her religion faithfully. One 
who does not live up to religious obligations and practices may be 
more dangerous to the peace of a family and the welfare of the 
children than the unbaptized or heretical. ‘‘Now we brethren, 
as Isaac was, are the children of promise. But as then he that was 
born according to the flesh persecuted him that was after the 
spirit, so also is it now. . . . Cast out the bondwoman...’”’ (Gal., 
iv. 28-30). 


? THE HoMILETIC AND PastoRAL Review, March and April, 1941. 
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(2) The second obligation of those intending to marry is to 
consider themselves. They must examine themselves as to 
whether both are determined to enter a permanent union and to 
face the consequences of this step according to the will of God. 
This is especially necessary with regard to the children God may 
condescend to send them. Simply to say, ‘““We will abstain for 
some time’’ or ‘“We will see to that when the time comes,” does 
not express a Christian attitude. It would amount to taking 
the ordering of creation out of the hands of the Creator, as far as 
it is possible for men to do so. Unless a couple are willing to be 
bound for life and, God willing, to raise a family, the marriage is a 
sacrilege and null and void. This should be stated to candi- 
dates plainly, and not in a round-about way which may unknow- 
ingly leave loopholes for misunderstanding. 

Another consideration is whether the partners have the ability 
to care for a home, and the strength and courage to carry a cross 
if it should be laid upon them; also whether they have some 
physical incapacity that is regulated by the diriment impediments. 
Incurable or hereditary diseases (or dispositions towards disor- 
ders) may make matrimony highly inadvisable. 

(3) Each partner should reasonably consider the other. At 
the age of mating when passions are naturally very strong, young 
people are liable to forget the time when they will be normally 
together. What the blindness of passion may have overlooked, 
will then appear as it really is. ‘‘Let not sin reign in your mortal 
body, so as to obey the lust thereof’? (Rom., iv. 12). Hence, be- 
fore the time arrives for being bound together, partners should 
consider each other. Character, social life, and health must be 
taken into consideration. Not all characters harmonize, and not 
all are adapted to happy and intimate living. Precarious health 
is not necessarily, but nevertheless is often, a cause of many wor- 
ries and of the cooling of conjugal love and attachment. The past 
conduct of a partner offers a good indication of what the future 
may bring. A change for the better is possible, but not very 
probable. 

(4) Partners must think of the offspring that may be expected. 
They should ask themselves: ‘‘Can I support them, raise them, 
care for them, wash, sew, and sacrifice for them? Can I guide 
them to God from whom they come and to whom they must be 
returned? Is there at least good hope that I can perform these 
duties if they should devolve upon me?’ Each partner should 
ask these questions, since death may leave one alone. These 
questions are not really answered by saying that the other part- 
ner will attend to that, one can engage help, everything can be had 
for money. This is merely shifting one’s personal responsibilities 
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to others just to get rid of them. Money and wealth are not 
necessarily permanent. They may be lost as quickly as life itself. 
God is not bound to provide us with all we like or desire, although 
He has promised to give to us what we need. Moreover, where 
personal service is not rendered, the charity and love so neces- 
sary for the formation of the character of children are lacking. Itis 
not necessary to enlarge upon this, since so many children of the 
wealthy show the ruinous effects of parental neglect. 

(5) Civic obligations must also be considered. The civil laws 
about licenses and other regulations which the State may law- 
fully impose must be observed. The State is interested in the 
civil effects of matrimony, and endeavors to make social life 
happy and orderly. For this reason, the Encyclical insists upon 
the observance of civic ordinances. 

(6) Finally, Pius XI recommends strongly that young people 
should pray incessantly and ask the advice of their parents in 
matrimonial matters. In fact, he makes it obligatory. If the 
advice of the parents seems unreasonable, it may be disregarded, 
but in most cases parents have the true welfare of their children 
at heart and are undoubtedly more experienced. It makes little 
difference that parents belong to another generation, because the 
things that really matter are irrevocably fixed and not subject 
to periodical changes. The blessing of the parents builds the 
houses of children. 

So far not much has been said about the economic aspects of 
matrimony. The main reason for this is that we are at present 
concerned about the spiritualization of young people, and there- 
fore finances (in so far as they reflect covetousness) need not be 
mentioned, as St. Paul admonishes (Eph., v. 3). Generally 
speaking, people never have all they want, nor what they con- 
sider necessary. Even wealthy people must sometimes do with- 
out things. Really poor people place more confidence in God 
than in anything else, and with them economics does not play the 
most important réle. It is rather the middle-class that does not 
want to be without a number of things that are by no means 
necessary. They simply must accommodate themselves to cir- 
cumstances or lead a chaste life as celibates. The continuation 
of the human race does not depend upon them. This does not 
mean that young people should not be helped to get a good start 
in life; it merely emphasizes the fact that economic factors are 
not the most important, although they deserve some considera- 
tion from a Christian viewpoint. 

After this predominantly theoretical exposition, a few prac- 
tical pastoral thoughts may be added about courtship and what 
it implies. This courtship, like what precedes and follows it, must 
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be holy. Its predominant features must be piety, chastity, and 
prudence. The piety inaugurated in childhood and extended dur- 
ing youth must be intensified in the period before marriage. 
The grace of God and light from above are needed if the young 
couple are to conquer the temptations that increase in number as 
well as in force, and wish to see things in a true light. This 
strength and ability God will not grant unless He is asked for it 
by prayer, and unless the means He instituted for this purpose 
are used. Among these means frequent Holy Communion, the 
seed of virginity, is of the greatest importance in our time. 

The preservation of chastity should be strongly inculcated, 
not only from a spiritual but also from a human and practical 
viewpoint. By prohibiting unchaste thoughts, desires, words 
and actions, God does not wish to eliminate natural pleasures 
connected with sex, but He demands that they be postponed until 
they become legitimate in lawful wedlock or are exchanged for the 
higher values of the state of virginity. Sexual powers and the 
pleasures accompanying them weré not created by God for the 
benefit and pleasure of the individual, but for the welfare and in- 
crease of the human race at large, and finally for His own greater 
glory. The postponement of these pleasures may demand self- 
restraint and necessitate fierce struggles, but in return for the ob- 
servance of His will God grants great life-values which accom- 
pany and reward a chaste youth. The victory over sexual temp- 
tation brings with it an ever-increasing joy, happiness, and self- 
restraint so necessary in many vicissitudes of life. It brings about 
natural development of the creative powers, preserves the health 
and freshness of the body, etherealizes the beauty of the coun- 
tenance, attracts similar characters, and makes one well liked. 
Chastity also safeguards social life by precluding grave scandals 
and by ensuring the unity of the family to be established. There- 
fore, a chaste youth is the best guarantee for a happy married life. 

This becomes still more obvious when we consider what losses, 
immediate and future, follow the disregard of the angelic virtue. 
An unchaste life brings always with it a defilement of the mind 
and a string of evil habits that are very difficult to eradicate. 
Social disgrace, the degradation of women, venereal diseases, and 
the murder of innocents and their exclusion from heaven are some 
of its evil fruits. Equally great are the evil consequences that 
follow an unchaste youth into married life. Among these are in- 
fidelity, divorce, bigamy, destruction of home and family life, and 
often self-destruction in time and eternity. These things are 
not so much feared by our generation, not because they may not 
come to pass or because they are not so evil in themselves, but be- 
cause the prevalent standards of the world at large, opposed 
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diametrically to the standards of God, are deceiving young and 
old. Nevertheless, some of these evils will overtake all youth 
who are not prepared and trained by chastity. 

Courtship, sometimes called steady engagement, is the last 
period before the wedding. All other particular friendships be- 
tween persons of the different sexes are, as a rule, sexual and 
sinful. However, a friendship or engagement started with the 
intention of an early marriage is not only not sinful in itself but 
is even necessary. But during the time of courtship or steady en- 
gagement the sixth and ninth Commandments retain their full 
force, and do not permit any of the familiarities that will be 
legitimate and good after the marriage has been contracted. 

Courtship, being the proximate preparation and also the lay- 
ing of the foundation for married life, requires great prudence 
from the start, since remedies attempted later may be unsuccess- 
ful. The importance of the issue at stake requires prayer for 
light and guidance so that the right partner may be selected and 
accepted. The right partner for a good Catholic is obviously an- 
other practical Catholic. God did not intend any other for His 
beloved children. Evidently the identity in nature should be 
accompanied by a similarity in grace (Gen., ii. 23). This partner 
must also have a good character corresponding to the character 
of the other, if future peace and happiness are to result. Physical 
and social advantages, desirable as they may be, are not always 
permanent, and hence should be estimated accordingly. They 
should never be determining factors, because they really are of 
less importance than spiritual or moral qualities. Persons known 
to neglect God, their parents, and other important duties, will 
most probably also neglect their partners in marriage. Those 
who indicate that they live above their means, are drinkers, or 
otherwise extravagant in their mode of life, will most probably 
continue to remain so when married. 

Love at first sight furnishes a precarious foundation for mar- 
riage. If one wishes to avoid an error, one should not look for a 
partner where good young people are unlikely to be found. Truly 
good, serious, and careful youngsters do not frequent public 
dance-halls, dubious resorts, promiscuous beaches, drinking 
places, etc. Such places are often the sources of evils that are 
deplored when it is too late. They should be avoided by matri- 
monial candidates, as also should certain substitutes provided 
by some Catholic organizations and parishes which are almost 
as bad and dangerous. 

Youth should not be in too great a hurry in the choice of a part- 
ner. The young man or woman should investigate before any 
steps towards matrimony are taken. On the other hand, it is not 
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advisable that these investigations, and perhaps dangerous try- 
outs, be prolonged for years and years. Because of contracted 
living conditions, especially in our larger cities, the first seri- 
ous approach between lovers unfortunately seldom begins in the 
family circle. Nevertheless, undue deliberations and unnecessary 
delays should be avoided. After all, it does not require a long 
time to find out about the nobility of character, desirable quali- 
ties, habits, etc., of an intended partner. The presence of firm 
religious principles, an earnest will to serve God, serious views 
of life, moderate demands, courage, and decent family relations 
free from grave stigmas, good physical conditions, and sound 
economic prospects can be soon ascertained. Here it should be 
remembered that a happy young pair arouses the envy and hatred 
of Satan, who will leave no wheel unturned to bring about serious 
falls, especially if engagements are prolonged beyond a reasonable 
space of time. 

With a suggestion to recommend thrift to young couples as a 
means of providing something for a day when it may be greatly 
needed, this part of our discussion will be concluded. For this 
and the following article, the present writer utilized a chapter 
from his book, “The Seraphic Youth.’’* 


* Obtainable from the author or The Mission House, Shonnard Place, Yonkers, 
i 








An Easy Hard Marriage Case 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Recently an actual marriage case came to my attention in- 
volving an application of principles and practices that are both 
somewhat recondite; at least, they are seldom gone into with any 
degree of particularity. Yet, occasionally similar cases are likely 
to occur and with the danger of being solved in an easy wrong 
way instead of a hard right way. 

Let us review the facts of this actual case under fictitious names, 
and assume for the sake of illustration that the facts are as al- 
leged. Custer Dalyrimple, unbaptized, married in 1908 Cynthia 
Distemper, baptized as a child in a Presbyterian church before a 
non-Catholic minister. The couple were divorced in 1915. Then 
in December, 1919, Dalyrimple underwent baptism in the Catho- 
lic Church; and in January, 1920, married the Catholic, Mar- 
garetta Stone, inthe Church. They in turn were civilly divorced, 
and later Margaretta Stone entered a civil marriage. Now 
Margaretta Stone thinks she may be able to obtain conjugal 
liberty and validate that civil union. She bases her hopes on the 
contention that the Dalyrimple-Distemper marriage was pre- 
sumptively valid and still remains so; because there was no ap- 
plication of the privilege of faith to that first marriage of Daly- 
rimple in spite of his conversion (real or fictitious). She alleges 
there was use neither of the Pauline privilege, nor of a Papal dis- 
pensation from the natural bond of marriage in favor of the faith, 
nor of an official declaration of conjugal liberty by the Ordinary 
under Canon 1127 on the ground that the Dalyrimple-Distemper 
marriage was non-sacramental and of only dubious validity. 

If Margaretta Stone can establish that contention, the way 
seems clear for a declaration of nullity. But there are several 
things which must be cleared up before that contention of the 
presumptive validity of the Dalyrimple-Distemper union can be 
admitted. The first is the certainty of the non-baptism of 
Dalyrimple at the time of that union. The second is the ab- 
sence of positive evidence or indications of Cynthia Distemper’s 
valid baptism—positive indications, because, by that Decree of 
the Holy Office cited on pp. 244-245 of the Decrees of The Third 
Council of Baltimore, Protestant baptisms are to be presumed 
probably valid only, unless they are found on investigation to be 
valid for a certainty on actual, not merely presumptive, grounds. 
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The third is that the minister before whom the Dalyrimple-Dis- 
temper marriage took place did not use a marriage ritual of clearly 
heretical intent, as would be the old-fashioned Presbyterian 
rite of marriage whereby the parties covenant fidelity and com- 
patibility—in other words, give conditional consent (the Nes- 
qually Instruction is authority for this assertion). 

If these preliminary facts are ascertained for a certainty, 
all things will then be ready to move on to the crucial point. 
But before going into that point, an occurring objection must be 
answered. That objection is this: If the Presbyterian baptism 
of Cynthia Distemper is not proved certainly invalid, the ad- 
mitted probable validity of that baptism becomes as devastating 
to the hopes of Margaretta Stone as would the discovered certain 
validity; because the Holy Office presumes doubtful baptisms 
valid in reference to marriage, and to such an extent as to declare 
the marriage in question null and void, as can be shown from the 
Fontes cited under Canon 1070, §2. In other words, the objection 
holds that the Holy Office has declared marriages between per- 
sons unbaptized and persons only doubtfully baptized null and 
void. 

To this objection the answer must be that the Holy Office once 
did that; but that it had changed its practice before the Code 
went into effect. And manifestly the procedure of the Code is in 
keeping with the new procedure of the Holy Office (see Gasparri, 
“De Matrimonio,” under Canon 1070, § 2). The very words of 
Canon 1070, § 2, indicate this; for these words say that before 
there can be a declaration of nullity on the grounds of non- 
baptism it must be proved that at the time of the contested 
marriage one of the parties was certainly not baptized and the 
other was certainly baptized. And this is the rule by which in an 
early Rota decision the Court reached adjudication. So now 
where the non-baptism and the baptism are not both proved for a 
certainty, the marriage must be presumed valid. This is one 
respect in which the saying is still true, that the Church considers 

doubtful baptisms valid in reference to marriage. 

With this difficulty out of the way, we can proceed to the dis- 
cussion of the real issue of the case. That issue is this: does the 
favor matrimonii attach to the Dalyrimple-Distemper marriage, 
or does the favor fidei attach to the Dalyrimple-Stone marriage? 
At first thought we are disposed to say that the exception made 
allowance for in the proviso of Canon 1014 and formally enunci- 
ated in Canon 1127 was verified when Dalyrimple entered the 
Church and married a Catholic in the Church. This seeming 
and easy solution would be true, if the Church admitted converts 
to the privilege of faith automatically, as some theologians once 
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erroneously thought converts from paganism to heresy could use 
the Pauline privilege if the demanded conditions were present for 
using it, or if they interrogated the unconverted party properly. 
But it is a commonplace that the Pauline privilege must be of- 
ficially applied (not necessarily the interrogations officially made) ; 
otherwise the new marriage in the faith is presumptively invalid, 
even where the previous marriage was of dubious validity. And 
it goes without saying that if the convert from a valid marriage 
between a baptized and a non-baptized person, both non-Catho- 
lics, were to marry in the Church without a previous Papal dis- 
pensation from that bond of natural marriage, the new marriage 
would be actually as well as presumptively invalid. The third 
category of the favor fidei also demands official application. I 
mean one of the three cases provided for in Canon 1125, a three- 
fold concession extended by the Code to the whole Church. The 
instance is that of two infidels (or unbaptized persons) marrying 
and afterwards separating; then one becomes a Catholic and 
doesn’t know where the other party lives, or cannot morally 
reach him or her even if the place of residence is known. The 
Fontes give a case under Canon 1127 (Holy Office, August 1, 1759) 
where that condition existed, but outside the Gregorian territory 
and where no new marriage could be had without a dispensation 
from the interpellations. And the original Bull of Pope Gregory 
XIII granting this particular use of the privilege of faith bestows 
upon all the missionaries of the country in question the faculty 
of dispensing such persons from any and all obstacles of going 
on to a marriage in the faith, even if the separated and unreached 
person had in the meantime become baptized; provided that in a 
summary and extrajudicial manner the truth of that absence 
were ascertained. Hence, there can be no dispute of the need of 
official intervention before any convert covered by the Bull of 
Pope Gregory XIII can enjoy the privilege of faith (the same is 
equally true of the other two cases of Canon 1125). So, the only 
favor of faith case remaining is (a) that of a legitimate marriage 
where the Pauline privilege is morally impossible to apply or even 
physically impossible to apply, and (b) that of natural marriage 
where it is gravely inconvenient to wait for a Papal dispensation ; 
in both of these instances the validity of the marriage to be 
sundered is truly doubtful. In this event the local Ordinary 
can apply Canon 1127. This means that he declares the convert 
is entitled to conjugal liberty, because the previous marriage in 
the faith overrides the obligation to abide by a non-sacramental 
marriage whose very existence is doubtful. But this application 
of the privilege of faith means more than that the favor of mar- 
riage ceases to attach to the former non-sacramental marriage 
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and begins to be attached to the marriage contracted in the faith. 
It means that, at the moment of the second marriage, the first 
marriage, if it exist before God as a valid bond, is dissolved by the 
Pope through force of law, in the same way as a non-consummated 
marriage is dispensed from by force of law through the operation 
of Canon 1119. This declaration by the Ordinary, or his dele- 
gate, that the convert is entitled to the privilege of faith under 
Canon 1127, has precisely the same effect as has the application 
of the Pauline privilege. This latter is officially made; and then 
at the moment of the second marriage, by force of law under 
Canons 1121-1124, the previous marriage is dissolved if it exist 
before God, as sometimes it does and sometimes it does not. 

If confirmation of this argumentation is needed—for all the 
Canons from 1118 to 1127 included (saving the introductory 
Canon declaring that sacramental consummated marriage cannot 
be dissolved by any power on earth) bear on the dissolution of the 
bond of marriage—it is found in one of the sources under Canon 
1127, in answer 13 given by the Holy Office to the Bishop of 
Alberta on December 9, 1874. In that answer the Holy Office 
quotes in older form the principle now embodied in Canon 1127, 
saying that in the circumstances of conversion to the faith ‘in 
re dubia in favorem fidei pronunciandum esse constans regula est,” 
and then proceeds to apply the principle to a polygamist who is 
deterred from embracing the Faith because he does not want to 
give up a favorite concubine willing to become a Catholic with 
him, by declaring that if the marriage of the polygamist is found 
on investigation to be of prudently dubious validity, “‘the mis- 
sionary may give him this power,” that is, of marrying the concu- 
bine after both are baptized. This power given by the Church to 
contract a new marriage carries with it ‘‘ad cautelam,” a dis- 
pensation from any previous bond of natural marriage which may 
exist and becomes operative at the moment of the second mar- 
riage. The polygamist was not in a position to use the Pauline 
privilege, because his doubtfully espoused wife in paganism would 
be willing either to become a convert along with him or at least to 
live,in peace and concord with him. So, he is allowed presump- 
tive conjugal liberty by the Ordinary or his delegate on investiga- 
tion of the validity of the previous marriage (or the fact, if that 
be doubtful), and on finding it of uncertain existence the Ordinary 
pronounces him free to marry upon conversion, since all doubts 
should be resolved in favor of the faith. This pronouncement has 
the same effect as does the right application of the Pauline 
privilege. Like the Pauline privilege, it enables the new marriage 
in the Church to dissolve actually the previous non-sacramental 
marriage, if such marriage really exist before God. But if the 
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Pauline privilege is not applied at all or not applied at least 
dubiously aright, the previous marriage holds until it is proved 
certainly invalid or until the Pauline privilege is eventually ap- 
plied aright. So is it with the grant of the presumptive liberty of 
faith under Canon 1127. The justifying phrase which follows the 
instruction to the above-mentioned missionary indicates this 
much: ‘‘... jam vero in pari dubio parique fidei favore, contra 
jus fasque omne infideles a baptismate repellentur cum agitur de 
matrimonio servando.”” If the previous marriage is not officially 
pronounced upon, and the convert told to go on to a new marriage 
in the faith owing to the doubtfulness of the previous union, then 
the subsequent marriage in the faith is equally of presumptive 
invalidity. 

Where the privilege of faith is not applied in one or other of its 
forms (and this application is always and only officially made), 
then the marriage first in time enjoys the favor of law; in other 
words, it is first in right. So it stays until it is proved invalid 
beyond all reasonable doubt. Barring the subsequent applica- 
tion of the privilege of faith, that previous marriage stands as 
an obstacle to later marriages as long as it remains of even prob- 
able validity. But once the privilege of faith intervenes, there 
is not only a ceasing of the presumption of validity; there is alsoa 
ceasing of validity itself. In all other cases there is only pre- 
sumptive nullity in the first marriage (excepting of course the 
union entered into after a dispensation from non-consummated 
marriage where the non-consummation was actually and not 
only presumptively present) and presumptive validity in the sec- 
ond marriage. Here let us ponder for a moment the practical 
effects of a properly pronounced declaration of nullity in a non- 
privilege-of-faith case. Let us take those few slips made by the 
Sacred Rota back around 1928 where probable impotency was 
confounded with certain impotency, and several marriages on 
the strength of the confusion actually declared null and void 
because the wife in question lacked one or other of the generative 
organs (i.e., uterus, tubes, ovaries). Let us suppose the plain- 
tiffs in those cases married again, what is the status of the sec@nd 
marriages entered into after two duly pronounced and unappealed 
from declarations of nullity? Those second marriages are pre- 
sumptively valid, because the moment the decree of nullity 
went into effect, the favor of marriage passed from the first to the 
second marriage. Accordingly, the only way these second mar- 
riages can be set aside is by proving the first of certain validity, 
a thing impossible to do without the Church making an official 
decision to the effect that the Gasparri opinion of potency lacks 
solid probability and the opinionof Antonellienjoysactualcertainty. 
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But let us suppose that those same plaintiffs had not obtained 
declarations of nullity, and yet had managed by fraud to contract 
second marriages in the Church and wanted them declared pre- 
sumptively valid. They would be faced by an impossibility, ex- 
cepting a juridicial error not caught up with an appeal; for they 
could never prove to a certainty that the admittedly concep- 
tually defective women were also conjugally defective. 

In ordinary marriage cases, therefore, the favor matrimonii 
attaches to the first conjugal union and departs therefrom only 
after there intervenes a duly given declaration of nullity. In the 
privilege-of-faith cases there is no exception to the non-sacra- 
mental union enjoying that same favor matrimonii until the favor 
fidet is rightly and fully applied in any one of its several phases. 
From the Code this is manifestly true of the Pauline privilege and 
the three cases under Canon 1125. What reason can be alleged 
for its not applying also to the cases falling under Canon 1127— 
above all, in view of the Instruction of the Holy Office quoted 
above in the Alberta case? Then there is the confirming doc- 
trine of Cardinal Gasparri (‘De Matrimonio,” 1933 edition, 
under Canon 1127) to the effect that the Pauline privilege is the 
ordinary form of the privilege of faith; and that where this is 
humanly applicable, the Church will not make use of the less 
ordinary forms of the same privilege. But the Church declares 
(the Fontes under Canon 1127 gives instances) that if the Pauline 
privilege was not used in a case where it could have been used or 
was misused, the new marriage in the faith is presumptively 
invalid. Can we say less of the non-use of the non-ordinary form 
of the privilege of faith provided for in Canon 1127? 

To say all in one sentence by way of summary: the Dalyrimple- 
Distemper marriage, if of probable validity, still enjoys the favor 
of law. Accordingly, the Dalyrimple-Stone marriage, because 
contracted without benefit of the privilege of faith (that is, the 
privilege of faith either in the form of the Pauline privilege, if the 
baptism was found presumptively invalid, or in the form of 
Canon 1127, if the baptism was found presumptively doubtful even 
with certain consent),! must be construed as presumptively in- 
valid—a marriage regretfully of no juridical worth owing to 
ignorance or malice; yet, a marriage that could have been and 
should have been actually valid. After all, there is no absolute 
guarantee against marriage hazards, even in the Church of God. 


1 Since the Dalyrimple-Distemper marriage took place before 1918, the privilege 
of faith would have been applied by a declaration of nullity im favorem fidei under 
Canon 1127. If it had been contracted after the Code, the matrimonial consent 
would have to have been found solidly dubious, before the privilege of faith could 
have been applied by a declaration of nullity under that same Canon 1127 





The Problem of the Gifted Child 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The child of superior intelligence presents a real challenge to 
the school. Teachers and school administrators have long been 
aware of the need of special effort in the education of children 
laboring under a handicap—mental, social or physical. Handi- 
capped children readily elicit sympathy, and the public promptly 
approves special measures in their behalf. The gifted child does 
not have the same appeal. There is a notion that genius will take 
care of itself, but this is a tragic mistake. Universal public edu- 
cation tends towards the development of mediocrity. Where 
children are handled in large groups, the course of study deterio- 
rates to the capacity of the average child. This process affects 
all levels of education when no standards of selection are em- 
ployed to determine what pupils shall advance to the higher 
level. Low promotion rates meet with little favor, and the drug 
of the handicapped results in a lowering of standards. Resistance 
to this tendency finds expression in special attention to the handi- 
capped, but the capable are ignored. 

The genius of democracy demands the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the potential intellectual power of the nation. It is a 
splendid public service to enable the academically unfit to push 
their achievement as far as possible, but it is sheer folly to ignore 
children of superior academic ability. A democracy must seek out 
the gifted and offer them an educational program adapted to their 
needs, from the kindergarten to the university. Superior ability 
of any type will not reach its maximum development without 
careful nurture. Education is the development in the creature 
of all the power and all the beauty of which the Creator has made 
him capable. 

The gifted child is one who tests much above average on a stand- 
ardized intelligence test. This test does not purport to measure 
more than general intelligence. The gifted child may have or not 
have special abilities in music, art, poetry, linguistic ability, me- 
chanical fields, and the like, but these are not measured by the in- 
telligence test. We place in the ranks of gifted children only those 
who have a high I.Q. The child of high intelligence quotient 
may be a psychopathic, but his intelligence gives him a ‘‘gifted’’ 
rating. A pupil with marked special ability, in the field of music, 
for instance, may have an average or a low I.Q., and consequently 
is not ranked among the gifted. 
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Just where on the intelligence scale does ‘‘very superior’’ intelli- 
gence begin? Frequently 130 I.Q. is looked upon as the starting 
point in selecting superior children for scientific study. In Cleve- 
land the major work groups include all children over 120 I.Q.; 
other cities accept any child above 110 I.Q. in their classes for the 
gifted. It seems extreme to demand 140 I.Q. for admission to the 
group. In a percentage distribution of tested children, Terman 
found that 20 per cent of the group reached 110 I.Q. or above. 
Only one per cent of the group scored 130 or above. It is evident 
from this that the accepted norm will be in some measure de- 
termined by the size of the group to whom special work can be 
offered. 

It is illuminating to consider typical city programs in actual 
operation. Enrichment classes, called ‘“‘major work groups,” 
began in the public schools of Cleveland, Ohio, about 1920. 
Those in charge accepted children of 120 I.Q. or above. They 
made exceptions in favor of children of lower rating who gave 
evidence of drive, originality, and initiative for unusual success 
in academic achievement. In the school year 1935-36 we find 
1157 pupils enrolled in the major work classes of the elementary 
and the junior high schools. This development is outstanding, 
but when we consider that approximately seven per cent of an 
unselected group score 120 I.Q. or above, we find that Cleveland 
falls short of caring for all eligible children in these special classes. 

There is no attempt to have gifted children progress faster than 
one grade per year through the first nine grades. Enrichment is 
the key-note of the program offered. This enrichment is more 
than mere enlargement. There is a significant change in method. 
Without complete individualization the teacher acts as a guide to 
the initiative of the pupil, and gives the pupil a great degree of 
freedom in finding and working out problems. The plan gives 
great freedom to the teacher after the children have mastered 
the regular school curriculum. Much attention is devoted to 
physical and social development as conditions to the maximum 
use of academic ability. There are opportunities for modern lan- 
guage study and for typing, for the writing of original prose and 
verse, for dramatization and for accurate interpretation and re- 
porting of reading material. There is general satisfaction with 
the program; it is flexible enough to allow some adjustment 
to the development of specific abilities. 

The City of Los Angeles organized its first class for gifted 
children just twenty-five years ago. In 1937 there were 630 
elementary pupils in twenty-one ‘‘gifted”’ classes. The candidates 
are selected with great care. The usual basis is two years’ ac- 
celeration in reading with an I.Q. of 125. An enriched course of 
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study provides the program. The additions consist of more 
difficult materials that offer a real challenge. A revision of tra- 
ditional method aims to secure much pupil activity and to de- 
velop pupil initiative. There is much in common with the Cleve- 
land plan, and there is perhaps greater emphasis upon problem 
work with previous discussion and guidance on the part of the 
teacher. Through constant correlation the pupils develop an 
extensive vocabulary and familiarize themselves with the wonders 
of literature in all fields. 

The schools of New York City place upon the regular teacher 
the responsibility of discovering gifted children and of adjusting 
school work to their needs. The program allows great freedom 
to the chosen students that they may give intensive study to 
problems beyond the compass of the course of study. A city 
report on educating superior students declares that the education 
of the intellectually superior in special classes is a prerequisite to 
the development of leaders. 

A cursory reading of reports on the various plans for educating 
gifted children convinces one that there is nothing difficult or 
mysterious about the process. Writers on the history of education 
agree that effective instruction was given to the gifted in an older 
day when the schools were small and the teacher became per- 
sonally acquainted with every pupil. Increase in enrollments re- 
duced personal contacts between teacher and pupil; in depart- 
mental work the teacher rarely had an opportunity to make an 
exhaustive study of the individual pupil’s mental gifts. There is 
no question that the experienced teacher is a fairly good judge of 
a child’s ability. Administrative pressure usually makes the 
teacher more sensitive to the presence of the mentally deficient 
pupil. The studies of Terman and others prove that we will find as 
many children at one end of the intellectual scale as at the other. 
Theoretically, superior children areaboutasnumerousastheinferior. 

The findings of teachers do not agree with the theory. In 
mental surveys teachers will discover many more dull than 
bright children. Thus, in one survey teachers profess to have 
discovered 725 mentally deficient children, but only 45 who were 
superior mentally. This means that one child in 33 was defi- 
cient, while only one in 527 was specially gifted. If we accept 
the verdict of parents, we may reach an opposite conclusion, 
because parents are prone to exaggerate the mental ability of 
their own children. Parents and teachers alike frequently weight 
factors such as appearance, obedience, or fluency in speech, that 
are in no way indicative of mental gifts. School achievement 
alone is not a safe norm of intelligence; remarkable achievement 
at an early age may be an indication. 
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Heredity is the definite factor in superior mental ability. Many 
investigations, notably those of Terman, Cattell, Clark and 
Galton, agree that there is a large measure of inheritance of mental 
superiority. It must not be supposed that native ability needs 
no help for its development. Environment is a factor of at least 
equal importance. This truth is basic to the theory of special 
education for the gifted. If genius developed and achieved spon- 
taneously, this special education would be a waste of time and 
money. Educators are agreed on the need of careful develop- 
ment. Huxley says that the most important object of all educa- 
tional schemes is to catch these exceptional people and turn them 
to account for the good of society. 

We are interested in the specific findings of the various investi- 
gations. One study reveals that 81 per cent of the superior 
children tabulated came of families in the professional, semi-pro- 
fessional, and business groups. Another study determined that 
the professional group, though only three per cent of the general 
population, produced 43 per cent of the gifted individuals. A 
third study shows that a majority of the mentally superior are 
drawn from city areas and from homes of a high economic order. 
It is found that a percentage of children who are less favored 
socially or economically will excel a certain percentage of those 
more highly favored. The data on racial origin of the gifted are 
not conclusive. No exhaustive study has been made of this fac- 
tor. 

What is the relative mental efficiency of boys and of girls? 
The findings in most investigations seem to favor the sex of the 
investigator. A larger proportion of boys than of girls test above 
an I Q. of 140, but girls have scored the highest I.Q.’s. It is a per- 
verse fact that the percentage of eminent women is lamentably 
small. Does this mean that gifted girls do not make the best pos- 
sible use of their congenital equipment? It may be that they do 
not have as rich opportunity for special education. The peoples 
of history liave given more attention to and devoted more time 
to the education of gifted boys. Cattell summarizes the differ- 
ences in possible heredity and environment, and their effect upon 
the development of genius, in these words: “‘A boy from the pro- 
fessional classes in New England has a million chances to become 
a scientific leader, as compared with one chance for a negro girl 
from the cotton fields.” 

There are a number of misconceptions in regard to gifted 
children. Despite the popular conviction that child prodigies 
burn themselves out, we know that the superior child, as a rule, 
continues to be superior throughout life. There is a certain con- 
stancy even in the degree of his superiority. A high I.Q. is not a 
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guarantee of superior achievement, but it certainly creates a pre- 
sumption in favor of outstanding work. The intelligence test is 
influenced quite substantially by school achievement and en- 
vironment, but it remains a safe measure of mental capacity. 
There is a prevalent belief that men of genius are unhealthy, 
puny beings. A study of the ranks of the gifted gives the lie to 
this. We find that they are of decidedly superior physique. 
There seems to be definite correlation between mental superiority 
and a readiness in learning to walk and to talk. Medical examina- 
tions reveal that the general health of the superior child is far 
better than that of the average child. Finally, physical defects, 
and physical anomalies generally, are more common among un- 
selected children than among the gifted. 

We have treated thus far of the psychology of exceptional 
children with the purpose of proving that special education is im- 
perative if we seek to give genius the fullest opportunity for de- 
velopment. Shall we organize special classes for children of high 
I.Q.? Experiments so far conducted indicate that this is the best 
procedure. The special class makes it possible for the child to 
work to the level of his superior ability. If the gifted child is 
placed among an unselected group, his progress is retarded by the 
slower tempo of average and inferior pupils. When he is placed in 
a carefully selected group at his own mental level, he is forced to 
work at maximum capacity. The child to whom the common 
curriculum offers no challenge will develop habits of carelessness 
and slothfulness. It is possible, of course, for the skillful teacher 
to keep the brighter pupils of an unselected group profitably at 
work, but experience proves that many children of unusual 
academic ability have never been forced to exert themselves in the 
regular classroom. The faster tempo of the special class stimu- 
lates every member to better effort. 

The enrichment program does not do away with the minimum 
essentials of the social and mental heritage of the child, but it 
gives him an opportunity to master them in a much shorter 
period of time. The additional offerings that become feasible 
can be adjusted to his unique ability. There is a definite reduction 
in the amount of drill, explanation, and development that must 
accompany the presentation of standard curriculum material to 
an unselected group. The teacher of a small number of gifted 
children can train them how to study independently, and will 
make use of problem-project and seminar methods of instruction 
rather than of question-answer or recitation methods. The en- 
riched program is better than rapid promotion; rapid promotion 
results in social and physical maladjustment, while the enriched 
program keeps the gifted child in constant contact with his own 
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contemporaries. An acceleration of even two years may not 
throw the gifted child out of adjustment physically or socially, but 
an acceleration greater than this is extremely hazardous below the 
college level. 

The special-class program frequently has a positive merit in 
preventing social maladjustment. Superior children who find 
no challenge in the work of a regular classroom, are fit material 
for ‘‘treasons, stratagems, and spoils.’’ Their alert minds need 
an outlet. If the school program does not afford this outlet, they 
may devise it for themselves through activities that bring them 
foul of the law. Every teacher has known instances of bright 
pupils that play truant merely because they find purposeless 
boredom in school routine. The special program gives this gifted 
child an interest in school work. This interest flows from associa- 
tion with those who are equal in mental gifts and can progress 
as easily and quickly as himself. They are perhaps superior in 
initiative, in attacking a new problem, or in mastering a new 
thought. For the first time in his school life he realizes that he 
must work at capacity to keep pace with his fellows. This gives 
a zest to school work that he had never previously known. There 
is scope in a special class, where the number of pupils is not too 
large, to give definite training in the special fields in which each 
pupil is best equipped. The teacher aims to give every gifted 
pupil a superior command of his mother tongue and an intimate 
contact with its literature. This aim places no barrier in the way 
of the development of a special talent. If intensive training is 
necessary to its fullest development, the teacher of the special 
class can make proper recommendations. 

The first objection to the special class is that this type of organi- 
zation makes the gifted children conceited. Human nature gen- 
erally needs very little basis for the development of self-conceit. 
It is correct to urge, however, that the gifted child is exposed to 
greater hazard of self-conceit in association with an unselected 
group than with a group of his equals. If the children are selected 
through classification tests administered in a routine manner, 
there is little danger that those chosen will become conceited. 
Goddard says simply: ‘It doesn’t happen.”’ 

Is the special class undemocratic? If democracy means iden- 
tity of educational opportunity, then the special class is undemo- 
cratic. But democracy demands rather equality of opportunity ; 
we seek in each individual the development of all the capacities 
that the Creator has given him. Nor is there any real danger 
of creating an intellectual aristocracy. Complete segregation of 
gifted children might expose us to this hazard, but in the special- 
class plan the gifted children play with other children and asso- 
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ciate with them in all the normal activities of childhood. 

Do children in the regular classes become jealous of the selected 
group? It is only fair to say that the superiority of gifted chil- 
dren would make them an object of jealousy more readily in the 
regular classroom where their superiority would be constantly in 
evidence. It is groundless to fear that the gifted child in a special 
class will overwork himself. It is possible, of course, but not so 
probable as in the case of the inferior child in the regular class- 
room. The prudent teacher will guard both pupils against ex- 
cessive effort. 

It is sometimes urged that the special class assembles all the 
leaders in one group. As a result of this fewer leaders are devel- 
oped, we are told. The reverse is true. Each gifted child is a real 
leader in his own special field of interest. The regular class groups 
will inevitably develop other leaders. The net result is an in- 
crease, not a decrease, in leadership. 

This discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
special class of the gifted leads us to a perception of the correct 
principles that should underlie any work of this type. All special 
offerings should be scaled in accord with the capacity of those to 
whom the offerings are made. In selecting certain gifted children 
for special education, they should be made to understand that 
their gifts place definite responsibility upon them. We must 
carefully guard against any social or physical maladjustment 
that threatens to result from special measures employed in favor 
of the gifted. The enriched program that seeks to advance the 
child at the rate of one grade per year, keeps him in constant. ad- 
justment with his contemporaries. We must have regard for the 
peculiar capacities of each individual. While making the work a 
real challenge to each, there is no attempt to absorb the individual 
in academic interests to the exclusion of a proper interest in other 
phases of life. No true education is merely intellectual. To be 
worthy of the name, education must seek the harmonious develop- 
ment of all the powers of man. 

Is the cost of special classes for the gifted prohibitive? The 
fact that only thirty American cities out of 736 answering a ques- 
tionnaire had established special classes, seems to indicate that 
the cost is prohibitive. Administrators of Catholic education 
may be justified in feeling that the problem will have to be solved 
in some other way. The smaller teacher load and the provision 
of greater facilities for an enriched program constitute a severe 
strain upon the resources of an educational system depending upon 
voluntary support. But it is of some value to be aware of the 
problem. This awareness gives direction to the work of the 
teacher in the regular classroom. 





The First Homiletic Convention in the 
United States 


By Joun S. Mrx, C.R. 


With the recitation of the Act of Consecration to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Stephen Woz- 
nicki, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Detroit, the First Homiletic 
Convention in the United States, which was held at Detroit on 
April 22 and 23, came to a fitting end. During the two days 
more than four hundred priests of Polish descent, representing 
some twenty States of the Union, met in answer to an invitation 
from the Right Rev. Msgr. Alexander Syski of Sts. Cyril and 
Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich., in order to discuss 
ways and means of improving the preaching methods of the 
priest of to-day, and adjusting them to the standards demanded 
of sacred eloquence by contemporary conditions. This was, we 
believe, the first mass clerical gathering of its kind held in the 
United States. 

The immediate favorable response of the American Hierarchy 
to the suggestion of this convention assured its success. At the 
very outset congratulatory messages and episcopal blessings came 
from His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, the Most Rev. 
Archbishops Spellman of New York, Stritch of Chicago, Schrembs 
of Cleveland, and Curley of Baltimore, and from the Most Rev. 
Bishops McLaughlin of Paterson, Rhode of Green Bay, Bona of 
Grand Island, Kucera of Lincoln, Swint of Wheeling, Kearney of 
Rochester, Griffin of Trenton, Althoff of Belleville, and Molloy of 
Brooklyn. A great number of other church dignitaries and promi- 
nent laymen also extended their best wishes. Gratifying com- 
munications were likewise received from President Roosevelt, 
His Eminence Cardinal Hlond, Primate of Poland (now in exile 
in Lourdes, France), Jan Ignace Paderewski, and General Joseph 
Haller. 

Because of his inability to attend the convention in person, the 
Most Rev. Edward Mooney, D.D., Archbishop of Detroit, ad- 
dressed a personal letter to the convened clergy, a copy of which 
was presented to each priest. This letter stands out as a fine ex- 
pression of pastoral care and paternal solicitude of a chief shep- 
herd for his flock. ‘‘Our people,” the Archbishop wrote, “‘have 
the right to have the Gospel message brought to them in the 
medium which is most effective and familiar to them. . . . Priests 
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who labor in our Polish parishes to-day must be bi-lingual. The 
young priest of Polish descent who cannot preach in the language 
of his forbears has handicapped himself in the work he might do 
for the Church under the conditions that obtain in America to-day. 
The young priest who can preach in Polish as well as in English, 
and in English as well as in Polish, has doubled his value to the 
Church. . . . If this convention is successful, it may well set an 
example for further projects in priestly codperation to improve 
our presentation of the Word of God in all languages which serve 
the needs of our cosmopolitan population.” 

A very timely message came from the Most Rev. J. Noll, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne, Ind. “I should like to suggest,’’ the bishop 
stated, ‘‘that a committee be appointed to prepare conclusive 
answers to the charges made in literature and over the radio by 
the Polish Independent Church. To ignore the charges of the 
Independents I do not believe is quite the right thing todo. The 
Sunday Visitor is willing to help in this so important a work.” 

The proceedings of the convention were carried on through four 
plenary and four sectional sessions, the plenary sessions being 
held in the morning and evening of each day, the sectional in the 
afternoon. Every session was well attended; in fact, it was diffi- 
cult to choose between the several afternoon sessions which were 
held simultaneously in separate quarters, since the papers sched- 
uled for all the sectional meetings were so important and appeal- 
ing. 

The counsels of the late Pope Pius XI as contained in his Ency- 
clical Summi Pontificatus and the directions of the American 
Hierarchy came in for special study and consideration as to how 
they should be applied in these critical times. In addition, 
twenty-two papers touching upon various aspects of the art of 
preaching were read and discussed during the two crowded days. 
From their contents and from the seriousness and interest with 
which the attending priests regarded and discussed them, it was 
evident that the convocation of the convention was a wise and 
indeed a much-needed venture. There was nothing tentative 
or half-hearted in the approach to any question. Clerical faults 
in the pulpit were frankly pointed out and as frankly admitted. 
Minds eagerly open to constructive criticism were enlightened in 
more than one particular. The older priest was thus given an op- 
portunity to become better acquainted with new manners of ap- 
proach in pulpit oratory to-day, while the young levite was en- 
abled to draw upon the experience with which his older brother, 
especially of the Old World, is so richly endowed. There was, 
therefore, at this “‘get-together,’”’ in spite of its short duration, 
ample occasion for profitable exchange of thought on how to 
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strive for the ideal in the pulpit, so that through improved preach- 
ing the faithful might be better served. Undoubtedly this was a 
“homiletic retreat.’”’ 

At the opening session the Most Rev. Stephen Woznicki, D.D., 
in the name of his superior, the Most Rev. Edward Mooney, 
D.D., extended to the assembled clergy words of greeting and of 
hearty commendation and encouragement on this promising and 
practical movement for the improvement of sacred eloquence. 
The bishop also read the blessing which the Holy Father deigned 
to send on the occasion through the Apostolic Delegate. 

The Most Rev. Joseph C. Plagens, D.D., Ordinary of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in his stimulating address given at the same ses- 
sion, while stressing the importance of knowing well both the 
English and the Polish languages, added the important reminder 
that priests working in parishes whose members speak the Polish 
language should always be mindful of the fact that they are ‘‘Amer- 
icans first and Polish only because of descent; they owe alle- 
giance and loyalty to the United States, but they should also be 
proud of the Polish blcod that courses in their veins.” 

It is, of course, impossible to give a detailed account of all the 
papers that were delivered and discussed at the convention. 
Hence, we must limit ourselves to a sketchy indication of the 
salient features of just afew. The first paper was that of the Right 
Rev. Msgr. A. Syski. Beginning with the well-chosen motto, 
“Sicut tu tractabis Jesum in Ejus predicatione, Ita Jesus te 
tractabit in tua ultima exspiratione,’’ the Monsignor dwelt on 
the supernatural character of the sermon. Noteworthy was this 
statement: ‘‘Catholic preaching is not merely a religious dis- 
course; it is an essential and integral part of the liturgy of the 
Catholic Church. In the Eucharist we receive the Body and 
Blood of Christ; in preaching we receive the soul of Christ.’® 

In his paper on ‘‘Ecclesiastical Art and the Pulpit,’”’ Prof. 
Jan Rosen (the internationally known Polish artist now attached 
to the Catholic University and formerly engaged in the field of 
ecclesiastical art in Poland, Austria, and at the Papal summer 
home of Castel Gandolfo) advised that ‘“‘the art of the Catholic 
churches should be so executed as to become a vital aid to the 
pulpit in the preaching of the Gospel.’’ The paper of the Rev. Dr. 
E. Dworaczyk, of Panna Maria, Texas, which was read by proxy 
in the author’s absence, considered “The Veneration of the Saints 
of Poland in America.”” A plea was made for an increase in de- 
votion to Polish men and women who have been raised to the 
altar, and especially to St. Andrew Bobola, whose recent canoni- 
zation may well be regarded as a most benevolent disposition 
of Divine Providence in view of the present sorry plight of Poland, 
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whose patron St. Andrew himself predicted he would become. 

“The Study of Homiletics in Seminaries To-day” was discussed 
by the Very Rev. Dr. Norbert Zonca, O.M.Conv., Rector of the 
St. Hyacinth Seminary, Granby, Mass. Stressing the impor- 
tance and need of special preparation in homiletics in our semi- 
naries to-day, Dr. Zonca added: “If the Catholic clergy of Polish 
descent is to fulfill successfully its great mission in America, it 
must know the background, psychology, and cultural traditions 
of its people, and this preparation can be adequately given only 
in a Polish seminary.” 

A survey of homiletic literature of the past twenty years was 
made by the present writer in his paper on ‘“Present-day Homi- 
letic Literature.” He commended American authors and the 
American Catholic publishing companies on their many splendid 
contributions to the field of homiletics. Due to the destruction of 
one of the most famous libraries and publishing houses of Europe 
(that of St. Adalbert, in Posen, Poland), he also suggested the 
founding of a similar establishment in the United States in order 
that Catholic books in the Polish language, especially those on 
homiletics, might be made available. 

In his paper on “The Planning of Themes for Systematized 
Teaching from the Pulpit According to the Law of the Church,”’ 
the Rev. A. Ogonowski, pastor of Holy Trinity parish, Lowell, 
Mass., and co-editor of the “‘Pulpit’”’ (a publication on homiletics 
in the Polish language), advocated catechetical sermons as the 
ideal type of instruction. 

The financial support of the parish and the priest’s approach in 
the solution of this and other parochial problems were discussed 
by the Right Rev. Msgr. J. Mlotkowski, pastor of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary Church, Cleveland, Ohio. The Very Rev. Ladis- 
lauis Zapala, C.R., former Superior-General of the Congregation 
of the Resurrection, and recognized as one of the outstanding 
orators of the present day, discussed the use of the Polish language 
in the pulpit and the effect that social conditions among Poles 
have on the style of the preacher. 

How the strengthening of life in the Church can be effected 
through sermons on the Eucharist and on the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ was pointed out by the Rev. Cyril Mi- 
tera, O.F.M. The importance of personal sanctity in the priest 
and the effect that it has upon the audience in his sermons were 
emphasized in the paper of the Rev. L. Pyzalski, C.SS.R. The 
Rev. Dr. J. Gierut, Vice-President and professor at St. Mary’s 
College, Orchard Lake, Mich., treated of the diocesan legislation 
on preaching in the United States. 

It was inevitable that the American youth of Polish descent and 
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its problems would receive special attention. This important 
phase of the deliberations of the convention was discussed in the 
papers of the Rev. J. Rutkowski and the Rev. Dr. W. Jasinski. 
It is because of this youth, it was pointed out, that the priest 
who is their spiritual leader must be able to preach in both the 
English and the Polish languages; for it is this youth that is in a 
position to embellish and enrich American civilization with the 
centuries-old culture of the land of its forefathers, if, while learn- 
ing to speak the English language well and adapting itself to the 
American way of life, it at the same time keeps alive within itself 
the refinements of that beautiful and noble Old-World culture. 
As the Rev. Dr. Jasinski remarked: ‘In accord with the En- 
cyclical Summ1 Pontificatus, the Poles are obliged to preserve all 
that is best in the thousand-year-old Catholic culture of Poland in 
order to enrich and embellish American life.” 

One of the outstanding events taking place during the con- 
vention was a luncheon in honor of the Prime Minister of the 
exiled Polish government, Wladyslaw Sikorski, whose visit in 
Detroit was coincident with the convention. Accompanying the 
Prime Minister were the Polish Ambassador Jan Ciechanowski, 
Vice-President of the Polish National Council Stanislaw Mikolaj- 
ezyk, and Minister Sylwin Strakacz. Governor Murray Van 
Wagoner of Michigan, Mayor E. Jeffries of Detroit, and Colonel 
George Backers were among the civic officials attending the 
luncheon. 

In his spirited and inspiring address to the more than five hun- 
dred priests and laymen and women present at the luncheon, the 
Prime Minister paid a tribute of reverent admiration to the he- 
roic courage and spirit of martyrdom displayed by the clergy of 
Poland during the recent catastrophe. As examples he cited the 
death of some four hundred priests in the Archdiocese of Gniezno- 
Posen, and the heroic sacrifice of several hundred priests who 
voluntarily chose exile in Siberia in order that their exiled flock 
might not be deprived of the consolations of Holy Mother Church. 
Speaking of his recent visit with the President of the United 
States, who made a profound impression upon him, the Prime 
Minister said, among other things: ‘‘President Roosevelt con- 
siders the Americans of Polish descent to be the most loyal among 
the loyal, and the cause of Poland is dear to his heart.”’ 

At the last session, on the night of April 23, after a long and 
most enthusiastic discussion, the “National Homiletic Institute” 
as proposed by the Right Rev. Msgr. J. Mlotkowski and prompted 
originally by the Right Rev. Msgr. H. Henry, Professor Emeritus 
of the Catholic University, was founded. The purpose of this 
Institute is to undertake the publication of the papers which were 
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read at the convention, to work towards the building up of better 
pulpit service, and to plan homiletic conventions for the future. 

The resolutions which were drawn up and adopted at the final 
session give evidence of the splendid Christ-like spirit that pre- 
vailed. They called upon the priests to cultivate a more intimate 
union with God that they might the better perform their duties 
in the pulpit; they pledged loyalty, fidelity, and obedience to the 
Holy See and to the American Hierarchy. They expressed the 
good will of the priests to work for the salvation of the souls of not 
only the Polish-speaking people but also of all others who might 
be entrusted to their care. 

The adoption of these resolutions, which were proposed by the 
Right Rev. Msgr. A. Syski, was a splendid tribute to that aging 
prelate. Though due credit must be given to the Polish-speaking 
priests of the Archdiocese of Detroit and the faculty members of 
the Sts. Cyril and Methodius Seminary who collaborated with 
him, it was he who, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, almost singlehandedly engineered the entire proceedings 
of the convention from beginning to end. He and all his asso- 
ciates have reason to be proud of their achievement. 

What results the deliberations of the two days have produced 
or will produce, it is not easy to say. A scientifically accurate 
judgment on this point would have to be based upon observed 
improvement in the preaching of the participating priests, and 
this, of course, is out of the question. Nevertheless, basing our 
opinion on the manifest satisfaction which we could not help 
but notice in the conversation of the clergy, we can safely say that 
the time was well spent. It takes little imagination to discern 
the manifold advantages to be derived from contact with a large 
body of priests of varying degrees of experience, sanctity, and 
learning; it is quite impossible to leave such company without 
having imbibed new ideas, new inspiration, and without having 
been stirred to renewed effort for the promotion of a common 
cause—the spread of the Kingdom of God. 





















A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


The Problem of Evil 


In this hour of the seeming triumph of the powers of darkness, the 
minds even of good men are exercised by the question: ‘‘How comes it 
that a God of infinite goodness and unlimited power allows the world 
to be overwhelmed by so much wretchedness, when it would be so easy 
for Him to put an end to it, or even to prevent it altogether?” Ina 
recent issue of the Tablet (London, February 22), the author of an un- 
signed paper has some arresting things to say on the mystery of evil, 
described by him as “the dark shadow clouding the face of a good God 
from our sight,” though, if we would but think of God aright (sentite 
de Domino in bonitate!), the problem would not have the effect upon our 
mind of clouding the face of God. The shadow, if shadow there is, is 
not on God’s countenance; actually it is our vision that is darkened and 
distorted by it. The writer makes a good point when he says that for 
the atheist the problem does not exist at all. If the world, and we with 
it, are but the result of the irrational forces of nature working blindly, 
we need not be surprised to find a world such as the one before our eyes. 
Actually, for the atheist and the materialist the puzzle is the existence 
in the world of beauty, goodness, order; for the existence of these things 
a mechanistic conception of the universe cannot possibly account. 

Admittedly the existence of evil is a problem, but its very real diffi- 
culty is often increased for us by the circumstance that we fail to make 
certain necessary distinctions. Strictly speaking, there is but one evil, 
and that of the moral order, namely, sin; all the rest is of minor im- 
portance. Mere limitation, in the sense that a given set of beings is 
less richly endowed than another, cannot be called an evil in the true 
sense of the word. Physical pain seems inseparable from animal life. 
Even if man had not fallen, it is not to be thought that the tiger would 
have fed on grass or the cat on the pollen of flowers. There is no real 
problem here; at any rate, in the light of our knowledge of God we are 
amply justified in roundly asserting that the sum-total of pleasure and 
enjoyment in a dumb animal’s life exceeds any pains it may have to 
undergo. 

A Christian, a believer in a Divine Revelation, should not be unduly 
troubled by this problem of evil. We know that God is all-powerful, 
infinitely wise, and substantial love and goodness. So great a God would 
not permit evil, could not permit it, if the good intended by Him could 
be otherwise attained. God would certainly have planned a different 
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world, one from which all evil would have been excluded, were evil 
incompatible with the realization of the divine designs. For reasons 
only known to divine wisdom, God chose to create the world we know. 
The good that He planned includes the ‘“‘permission”’ of evil, not, of 
course, its direct willing—it would be blasphemy to say so. So we may 
assume—in fact, we must cherish the conviction—‘‘that a wise and good 
God could not permit evil unless the good He can thereby achieve for 
His creatures (not for Himself, of course) will, in actual fact, vastly 
exceed the evil. Hence, reason itself demands that we trust confidently 
His general providence in creating and conserving the world and man- 
kind, in spite of the evil thereby involved.” 

In point of fact, if we bear in mind that evil as such does not exist, 
that the “‘subject’’ of evil is “‘good,’’ we shall readily perceive that good 
is bound to prevail over evil. There cannot be more substance in a 
negation, or a deficiency, than there is in truth and reality. Evil springs 
from the inherent limitations of created natures, but it would be an 
abuse of language to describe as ‘‘evil’’ their natural deficiencies or 
limitations, as some people apparently do. Quoting and slightly adapt- 
ing a homely saying, the Tablet writer says very properly that “not even 
God can make the silk purse of a being devoid of evil from the sow’s 
ear of being so defective,’ though the thing would have to be granted if 
natural deficiency, what I may call creaturely deficiency, were an evil, 
which it is not. 

It is the Catholic Church’s reasoned opinion that, from the point of 
view of our eternal destiny, we are better off as things are, than we should 
have been had we not fallen in Adam. Not that the Fall is not an in- 
calculable evil; however, immense as it is, that evil is outweighed by 
the infinitely greater good of the Incarnation and Redemption. We 
overcome evil by faith and trust in God. . Moreover, our pain (our evils), 
besides atoning for our own sins, also expiate those of others and recon- 
cile the world and God in so far as our sufferings are part of the all- 
redeeming, all-atoning Passion of Christ. 


Christianity and Culture 


It is a fact of history that the civilization of which we are so in- 
ordinately proud has a religious basis. On the other hand, “‘it is the 
greatness and misery of modern civilization that it has conquered the 
world by losing its own soul, and that, when its soul is lost, it must lose 
the world as well.’’ Western culture has never been a natural unity; 
it is a changing association of peoples and countries which owes its unity 
to the continuity of its tradition, a tradition which it did not even 
originate but which it inherited, and transformed, and enlarged, until 
it became the source of a new world and anew humanity. Fora thousand 
years the bearer of this civilization was the Christian Church, and during 
this formative period it was only by becoming members of the Church 
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that the nations became partakers in the community of Western civili- 
zation. 

Thus declares the editor in the Dublin Review (April issue). He goes 
on to say that, though historians recognize the Church’s influence on 
medieval history, they have nevertheless failed to grasp the all-important 
fact that a nation entered the community of civilized peoples, not so 
much by the profession of a common faith, as by entering an existing 
spiritual community, that is, the Church. The Christian people, em- 
bracing the most diverse nations and races, was ‘‘one great society with 
a twofold hierarchy of spiritual and temporal ministers. Hence, the 
full tragedy of the religious revolution of the sixteenth century lies in 
the fact that it destroyed at one and the same time the unity of Christen- 
dom and the cultural hegemony of the Church.’”’ Thus began the secular- 
ization of culture, a process that can only be stopped and neutralized 
“by giving a spiritual aim to the whole system of organization, so that 
the machine becomes the servant of the spirit and not its enemy, or 
master. If culture is not to be dynamized from below by the exploita- 
tion of the sub-rational animal forces in human nature, it must be acti- 
vized from above by being once more brought into relation with the 
forces of divine power and wisdom and love.’’ The whole article de- 
serves to be read and pondered by all who have at heart the regeneration 
of culture along Christian and religious lines. 


Secularism in Education 


Thoughtful observers of every shade of religious opinion realize in- 
creasingly that the hideous cataclysm of the present time has its causes 
in the moral, rather than in the political or economic, sphere. Accord- 
ingly, the need of a radical reform in the method of formation of the 
rising generation is strongly felt by many, so much so, in fact, that the 
matter is being openly ventilated both in the popular press and in the 
periodical publications which reflect the opinion of the educated classes. 
On the other hand, the secularists and the protagonists of a purely ma- 
terialistic conception of life are not inactive either. The Tablet of 
March 29 gives the text proposed, but happily not ultimately passed 
by the 1941 Committee. Here it is: ‘““The 1941 Committee welcomes 
the belated realization by the Christian Churches of the profoundly 
revolutionary quality of the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, but in view 
of the fact that it has taken the various Christian ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions nineteen centuries to make the discovery, the 1941 Committee 
protests strongly against the proposal to hand back education to their 
sluggish or insincere control. The 1941 Committee calls for a vigorous 
revision and expansion of education throughout the world upon modern 
lines, unencumbered by Christian, Shinto, Jewish, or other priestly as- 
sumptions.” 

The whole tone and temper of this effusion suggests that its author is 
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none other than the man who, whilst on a lecture in America, went out 
of his way to indulge in cheap gibes at General Gort and Lord Halifax, 
the former being described by him as “‘the praying General,’’ whilst of 
the other it was said that ‘‘he was everything that an English gentleman 
should not be.”’ Actually these sneers led to a question being asked in 
the House of Commons. In the course of the official answer, the lecturer 
was described as “‘an elderly atheist,” the suggestion being that he only 
spoke for himself. While that may be so, the arrogance of the manifesto 
points to a deep-seated hostility to all religion as well as a real fear of 
the strength of the movement, in England and elsewhere, in favor of 
a definitely religious basis for education. 

The Tablet writer describes the manifesto as ‘“‘a sudden window opened 
on the degree of historical knowledge . . . among the people who are set- 
ting out to provide new national and, indeed, worldwide leadership. 
These people assume, without troubling to furnish proof, that the Chris- 
tian Church has hitherto failed to understand the true nature of the 
Gospel of Christ. Men who deny the credibility of the Gospel, or its 
doctrinal value, suddenly read into them an all-pervading preoccupation 
with social problems and their solution, quite in keeping with the modern 
notion of religion as social service and expressed in the cheap formula: 
‘Service done to man is service done to God.’ ” 

The mental outlook expressed in the above-quoted resolution rests 
upon a fundamental error about the true nature of man. That nature is 
a religious nature. Our modern pagans are not pagans at all, for religion 
of some kind ‘‘was central to the life of Greece and Rome, of Egypt and 
of all antiquity.” It is indeed a striking thing that all the art of ancient 
Egypt is of a religious inspiration, as any visitor to the wonders of the 
Cairo Museum might attest. ‘To destroy the hold of one set of beliefs 
is merely to make a vacancy which must be filled. . . . Hitler could not 
have arisen before the late nineteenth century, because he needed to 
find ‘in youth after youth’ a spiritual void and undisciplined emotions.” 
The occasional pronouncements of the opponents of religion are so many 
straws showing which way the wind blows. Every civilization in the 
past rested on a religious creed, just as the life of the human individual 
needs such a foundation. Doubt and scepticism are the harbingers of 
decline. The smart intellectual sceptics come in the end, they are eve- 
ning bats and not heralds of the new day. When Hitler and his satellites 
came into power, they began by laying sacrilegious hands upon the young 
of both sexes. They knew well the malleability of the youthful mind. 
If we would have a solidly religious people, let us teach religion to the 
young. The boy is father to the man in this sphere as in every other. 
But to achieve this end, religion must not be merely an item in the 
school curriculum; it must permeate the very atmosphere of the school. 
Judging from recent pronouncements by the highest educational 
authority in England, this elementary truth seems to be increasingly 
realized; let us hope that execution will follow realization. 
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Marriage and Divorce: A Note on Matt., xix. 3 sqq. 
“And I say to you: that whosoever shall put away his wife, except it 
be for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery.”’ 
This text presents the defenders of the indissolubility of Christian mar- 
riage with a seemingly formidable difficulty. I advisedly say “‘seem- 
ingly,’ for we know from other texts—one of them in St. Matthew him- 
self (v. 32)—and the parallel passages in Mark and Luke, together with 
I Cor., vii. 10 (not to speak of the authentic interpretation of them by the 
Catholic Church), that this indissolubility admits of no exception what- 
ever. Matthew is the only Evangelist to give the seemingly exceptive 
clause in his account of Our Lord’s teaching on the subject. This cir- 
cumstance had led some non-Catholic interpreters to regard the clause 
as an interpolation. This rather too easy explanation of an admittedly 
difficult passage may be dismissed at once. Many Catholic commen- 
tators understand the clause to refer to a separation a mensa et thoro. 
Against this it may be urged that such a thing was hardly likely to be 
known at all to the Jewish audience Jesus was addressing. Moreover, 
the word used throughout is a4roAvew (to dismiss, cast forth, put away). 
It would be strange if the same word, in so short a passage, were used 
to designate repudiation or divorce and a mere separation from bed and 
board. © 
Another suggestion is that the word ropveia in our text, as elsewhere 
(I Cor., v. 1; Acts, xv. 28 sqq.), does not signify fornication or unchastity, 
but an incestuous union or a union contrary to the degrees laid down in 
Leviticus, xviii. 6-18. If wopveia can be taken as meaning “‘incest,” 
the difficulty is reduced to a minimum. It is certainly used in the latter 
sense in I Cor., v. 1: “It is absolutely heard that there is ropyveia among 
you ... that one should have his father’s wife’ (viz., his stepmother) 
for a wife. The same word is used in the letter of the Apostles (Acts, xv). 
In the latter instance the whole controversy centered around certain 
legal observances which the Judaizers were determined to impose on 
the gentile converts. Three of the four prohibitions in that letter are 
prohibitions of the Mosaic Law; is it unreasonable that the fourth is 
likewise a Mosaic one? Fornication is forbidden by the natural as well 
as the divine law, but some of the degrees of consanguinity were de- 
termined by the Law of Moses. It may be urged that morality was at 
an exceedingly low level in the pagan world from which the converts 
came. The public conscience had even ceased to condemn fornication ; 
hence the necessity of reminding the new recruits of the gravity of the 
sin of unchastity. But we know from the Acts that the early converts 
to the Faith were remarkable for the blamelessness of their lives. This 
fact is clear from the context of Acts. To sum up, although the exceptive 
clause, ‘‘save for fornication,’ is a difficulty, St. Matthew could not but 
have felt that there was no possible danger of his being misunderstood. 
The above is a summary of an interesting paper in the Clergy Review 
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for April, by two Jesuits. The authors submit that their interpretation 
of the clause, in the sense explained in this paragraph, gives a coherency 
to Our Lord’s pronouncements against divorce. The meaning then, in 
their view, is this: ‘‘Whosoever putteth away his wife—unless, of course, 
his marriage to her was incestuous—and marrieth another woman, he 
committeth adultery.” 


St. Thomas and Aristotle 

It is not everybody who would have the courage, at this day, to raise 
the question, even as a mere academic exercise, whether St. Thomas really 
believed in Aristotle! Fr. Raymond O’Flynn, of the Catholic Mis- 
sionary Society, has had that courage and discusses the point in a short 
and indeed provocative article in a recent number of the Catholic 
Gazette (April, 1941). Fr. O’Flynn hints that, because of the authority 
of St. Thomas, ‘‘many are inclined to reduce the amplitude of Catholic 
Philosophy to the meagre outlines of a Christianized Aristotelianism.” 
His own surmise is that “‘the fashionable Aristotelianism of his day” 
in no wise corresponded to the richness of his own intellectual life, nor 
even with his deepest personal convictions. The Aristotelian system was 
indeed pressed by him into service as a vehicle for the truths of Revela- 
tion, “but it was a case of putting new wine into old bottles. . . . Unlike 
some of his followers, the holy Doctor did not regard it as the adequate 
and final philosophy of a Christian.’’ Here one may perhaps observe 
that there are probably not so many Christian thinkers who regard 
Aristotle’s Philosophy as such as adequate and final; however, as 
baptized by St. Thomas and his great disciples, it would seem to be so 
regarded by the weightiest authorities, including Leo XIII. In fact, it 
has been officially declared that it is not irrevelant what system of 
Philosophy is taught in Catholic schools; on the contrary, Scholastic 
Philosophy (which is baptized Aristotelianism) has been commended 
and even prescribed precisely because it is said to provide the most 
satisfactory medium for an accurate statement and elucidation of 
Christian dogma. 

The author of the article writes that “‘if half the ingenuity that has 
been expended on the distinction, real or virtual, between the active 
intellect and the passive, were used to determine whether conscience is 
not itself a special faculty, the gain to psychology and to religion would 
have been great.” He suggests that conscience is much more than the 
exercise of ‘‘the practical intellect’; if St. Thomas makes it no more, it 
is simply because there was no provision for it in the Philosophy of that 
poor pagan, Aristotle! These few quotations must suffice to show the 
interest, not to say the piquancy, of a particularly arresting article. 


Low Mass and Corporate Worship 
Under the above title, that lively quarterly Music and Liturgy (April, 
1941) has an arresting paper by Dom B. Steuart, O.S.B. The scholarly 
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author begins by explaining that, in primitive days, the celebration of 
the Mass was ‘“‘choral,’’ in the sense that much of it was chanted by the 
priest, his ministers and the people, to very simple tunes—no doubt, 
in the same way as the ceremonial was still undeveloped and without 
the elaborateness which is so striking a feature of medieval and modern 
ritual. But the real reason why attention is here drawn to the article 
is its author’s frank admission of one great hindrance—or, let us say, 
difficulty—which prevents the faithful from a more active participation 
in the central rite of our religion and worship. Not that a mere attentive 
presence at the sacred function is not a partaking in it. What is wanted 
is a direct participation in what is, from its very nature, a public, cor- 
porate function. Dom Steuart has the courage—nothing less is required! 
—to say that the true obstacle to so desirable a consummation is the 
fact of the liturgy being in a tongue which is not understood, and never 
will be understood, by the bulk of our people. The use in the liturgy 
of a dead language is not a divine command, and no sacramental value 
need be ascribed to the Latin tongue. Its use by a world-embracing 
Church has, indeed, enormous advantages, but that there are also draw- 
backs only a fanatic would deny. It is not a very convincing argument 
to say that the faithful need not understand what is read or sung at 
Mass, so long as they have a general idea of what is being done. One 
might even quote a remarkable saying from a homily of St. Augustine 
which would seem to confirm such an argumentation: “‘Cantat populus 
credens; ... et si parum intelligit, credit aliquid boni esse quod can- 
tat” (Tract. xii in Joan.; cfr. also Summa, II-II, Q. xci, art. 2, ad 5), 
and an even more forcible text of St. John Chrysostom: ‘‘Even though 
you do not know the meaning of the words, nevertheless teach your 
mouth to speak the words, for the tongue is sanctified by the words 
when they are uttered with a keen and eager spirit’ (In Ps. xli. 2). 
It should, however, be noted that St. Augustine says ‘‘et si parum intel- 
ligit,’’ which means that they had some understanding of what they were 
singing, as the context clearly shows. 

Is it then not permissible to ask whether it would not be an immense 
gain if what is called the Mass of the Catechumens were read or sung in 
the vernacular—not necessarily in cathedral or monastic churches, but 
in ordinary parish churches? And, I would add, in the administration 
of Baptism, Matrimony, Extreme Unction, and at burials? Here, it 
could be argued, the gain would greatly outweigh the loss. To return to 
Dom Steuart’s paper. ‘‘Apart from the really devout,” he writes, 
“how many there are whose assistance at Mass consists largely in just 
‘sticking it out’! No doubt such people say some prayers and have the 
intention of fulfilling the Church’s law . . . but that is all. Is this the 
ideal of Christian worship?’ That ideal will not be realized even if 
many, or even most, of the assistants are made to answer ‘“‘Amen,”’ 
“Et cum spiritu tuo,” etc., which is probably the maximum to be got 
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from most of our congregations. And we must think in terms of average 
congregations, not select ones. In this same Review (December, 1940) 
an eloquent plea was made in favor of English in the private recitation 
of the Breviary Psalms. The writer of the paper refers to a discussion 
of the subject in the July (1940) issue of the Catholic Digest—a publica- 
tion with which the present writer is not acquainted. That the matter 
should be broached at all, however tentatively, shows that it is one in 
which not a few priests are interested. And well may it form the theme 
of serious reflection. 

As Dom Steuart observes: ‘‘It is no easy task to teach a whole con- 
gregation, made up of all sorts and types of education, to understand 
and pronounce Latin. Hence it is that some have considered the possi- 
bility of using the vernacular at Mass—at least for that part which origi- 
nally was intended for the instruction of the people’ (which, to be sure, 
was not spoken in a dead language!). A further argument would be that, 
if it is not too difficult to make Italians or Spaniards—perhaps even 
Frenchmen—get a grasp of Latin, seeing that their daily speech derives 
from the Latin, the thing is incomparably more difficult in the case of 
people whose language has no affinity with Latin. 




















Answers to Questions 


Distribution of Communion in Large Hospitals 


Question: I take the liberty of asking your advice in reference to the 
following question. At our last theological conference a question was 
asked in reference to the way Holy Communion is given to the sick in a 
certain Catholic hospital. Here is the procedure followed. 

The chaplain having covered the ciborium with the ends of the 
humeral veil, and accompanied by two Sisters carrying the candles, goes 
to a place on the first floor, where on a small table he places the ciborium. 
There he says the usual prayers after which the Sisters say the Confiteor; 
the priest says the ‘‘Misereatur,” “Indulgentiam,’’ and the rest—just 
when giving Holy Communion in the chapel—no matter if there are any 
patients on the first floor to receive Holy Communion. If there are any, 
the priest leaves the place where he first deposited the ciborium, holding 
the Host above the open ciborium, and communicates one or several 
patients. 

Then, still holding the Host in his hand, he goes to the elevator which 
takes him to the second floor, where he goes straight to the various 
wards and gives Holy Communion, just as if he were walking along the 
altar rails in the chapel. After all have received, he goes again to the 
elevator which brings him to the third floor, where he proceeds in the 
same way as on the second floor. When all have received, he goes back 
to the elevator, still holding the Host in his hand over the open ci- 
borium and returns to the first floor, where he deposits the ciborium 
on the small table from where he started his rounds through the various 
floors and wards. There he says the usual prayers, purifies his fingers, 
closes the ciborium, and having covered the same with the ends of the 
humeral veil gives the blessing, turning towards the Sisters who accom- 
panied him, even if there be no one on that floor who received Holy 
Communion. Coming back to the chapel, he says the O Sacrum 
Convivium and the rest. He turns towards the people, if there are any, 
and gives the blessing again with the ciborium covered by the veil, then 
he says the O Sacrum Convivium and the rest, closes the tabernacle and 
goes back to the sacristy. 

Is this way of giving Communion to the Sick in conformity with the 
Rubrics? Some claimed that the ceremony as performed on the first 
floor should be repeated on each floor; others say it should take place 
in each ward. Others again say that the blessing given at the end on 
the first floor is out of place, as the priest there faces the diet kitchen and 
the storerooms, but no patients are in that particular place chosen to set 
up the table to receive the ciborium. Finally, there were some who 
claimed that the priest, when coming back to the chapel, should place 
the ciborium in the tabernacle, and then only bless those present, just 
as he does when giving Communion outside of Holy Mass. 
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When I was a student I was told that the blessing with the ciborium is 
only given when the priest comes back from a sick call where he gave 
Holy Viaticum, and not an ordinary Communio Infirmorum. 

Could you throw a bit of light on our troubles, and tell us in the 
Review what is right and what is wrong; what is to be changed or re- 
tained? Our next conference will be in October. 

PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: The answer to this question appeared in the Homi- 
LETIC for June, 1929. It reads as follows: 


“The new approved manner of giving Holy Communion simplifies 
this service to some extent, and it is to be hoped that the Holy See 
will still further facilitate the administration of Holy Communion 
to the sick, for in the large Catholic hospitals such as we have fre- 
quently visited in New York City (and in cities within the metropoli- 
tan district), where there are hundreds of Catholic patients, it is 
difficult to satisfy the growing demand of patients for frequent Com- 
munion if a number of ceremonies have to be repeated frequently. 
We had hoped that the Holy See might consider the entire hospital 
as one sickroom, so that the initial prayers might be said at the first 
sick-bed only. 

“We do not think that the priest is justified i in changing the man- 
ner of giving Holy Communion, but must follow the ceremonies as 
outlined in the Instruction of January 9, 1929. In every room and 
in every ward there always is some table which can be covered with a 
clean towel, and the corporal can be carried by the Sister who ac- 
companies the priest with a lighted candle. The ciborium can then 
be quickly placed on the folded corporal while the priest says the 
‘Misereatur,’ ‘Indulgentiam.’ Then he takes the ciborium in his 
left hand, raises one of the Hosts with his right hand, and says the 
‘Ecce Agnus Dei’ and one ‘Domine non sum dignus,’ and finally 
gives the Blessed Sacrament to each patient in the room who wishes 
to receive with the formula, ‘Corpus Domini’ or the ‘Accipe.’ That 
is to be done in each room, and, if there are many patients in private 
rooms receiving Holy Communion, it will prolong the administration 
of the Sacrament considerably, but the Holy See has not seen fit to 
shorten the service further, at least for the present.” 


All that need be added to the foregoing is that on arriving in 
the chapel the priest blesses with the ciborium those present, even 
if only the two Sisters who had accompanied him. Also, some 
chaplains might try to save time in large hospitals with many 
communicants by giving Communion to all in rooms close by, as if 
these communicants were in one largeroom. But there should be 
no carrying of the open ciborium from floor to floor, only from 
room to room close by on the same hall or the one part of the 
same hall; for such rooms are morally as close to each other as are 
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the many beds of a big ward, or as is the gallery of a chapel or 
church whither the priest goes within sight of the altar to bring 
Communion to the sick after distributing Communion at the altar 
rail. Nor should there be prayers on the first floor if there are no 
Communions to be given on that floor. We feel that the suggested 
procedure does not go counter to the principle laid down in the 
Decree, but merely applies that principle to unvisualized condi- 
tions. 


Must the Altar Cloths Cover the Entire Mensa? 


Question: When there is nothing fixed to an altar table except the 
tabernacle is it necessary that the undercloths of the altar cover the 
whole surface of the altar (spaces being cut out to fit the cloths around 
the tabernacle)? Must the upper altar cloth cover the whole table of 
the altar, or may it cover only the front part of the table between the 
front edge of the tabernacle and the front of the altar table? If neces- 
sary to cover the whole table of the altar, may this upper cloth be in two 
pieces? The practical difficulty of covering the whole altar table 
with cloths in one piece is that laundering of these linens is very difficult, 
and fitting them neatly around the tabernacle is well-nigh impossible. 

PERTURBATUS. 


Answer: The General Rubrics of the Roman Missal (§ 20) 
state that the altar should be covered with three cloths blessed 
by the bishop or one having the faculty. The Rubrics further 
state that the top cloth should, besides covering the table, have 
its two ends reach to the ground. The two undercloths may be 
shorter, or may be replaced by a single cloth doubled. The 
Czremoniale Episcoporum states that there should be at least 
three cloths covering the entire surface of the altar (lib. I, cap. 
XII, § 11). The solution of our correspondent’s difficulty de- 
pends on the determination of the width of the altar cloth. On 
this point rubricists have very little to say except to repeat 
the General Rubrics. Wapelhorst says that they should cover 
the whole table or almost the whole table of the altar. Fortescue 
directs that the upper cloth should be as wide as the altar. Van 
der Stappen states that the two undercloths should cover the 
table of an altar, even of a portable altar. In Question 46 he 
definitely says: ‘In latitudine vero totam Altaris mensam con- 
tegere debent mapp2, inde ab ora Altaris usque ad gradum can- 
delabrorum.”’ It is interesting to note that St. Charles Borromeo 
in his ‘Liturgical Directions’ says: ‘‘The cloths should be suf- 
ficiently wide to cover the entire mensa of the altar and the step 
which is above the altar. . . . If the tabernacle interferes with this, 
it may be convenient to provide two cloths.” Father Chapman, 
writing in the Liturgical Arts, says that this direction certainly 
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lapsed almost at once and is unheard of to-day anywhere. Van 
der Stappen enjoins that the upper cloth be one piece and distinct 
from the undercloths. 

From the foregoing paragraph it is evident that the altar cloth 
must cover the entire table of the altar, and the top cloth should 
be a single piece. It would seem that, even though the tabernacle 
juts into the mensa, these two conditions can be fulfilled. If it is 
found to be humanly impossible to have these conditions fulfilled, 
then an adaptation should be made with the consent of the local 
Ordinary. The extra care spoken of is involved by the very 
nature of things in the laundering of altar linens. 


Censure for Marriage before a Non-Catholic Minister 


Question: Does Canon 2319 (“Qui matrimonium ineunt coram 
ministro acatholico contra prescriptum can. 1063’’) mean that a Catho- 
lic incurs the censure merely by attempting marriage before a minister, 
or that a Catholic incurs the censure in the case only when two cere- 
monies are performed, namely, one before a priest and the other before 
a minister? In other words, is a lapsed Catholic excommunicated who 
attempts marriage before a minister without intending to get married 
by a priest, then repents after some time, and wants to have the mar- 
riage validated? Genicot (II, n. 604) seems to say that such a one is not 
excommunicated: ‘“‘Non agitur hic de casu quo se nullatenus parocho 
sistunt, sive validum sit matrimonium sive non.’’ If this is so, how 
can it be preached, as it often is, that a Catholic who gets married be- 
fore a minister is excommunicated? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: The doctrine preached is correct independently of the 
scope of Canon 2319, for the Third Council of Baltimore, in 
Decree 127, excommunicates Catholics who marry or attempt to 
marry before a minister. True, there is room for disputing 
whether Canon 2319 of the Code includes any other than Catholics 
marrying non-Catholics with a double ceremony—one before 
the priest and the other before a minister. But since the Code 
does not derogate from the Council of Baltimore except where the 
latter comes into conflict with the Code, and since both censures 
are reserved to the Ordinary, there is no difficulty in practice. 


May a Priest Hold an Office in a Catholic Lay Organization? 


Question: Is there anything in the Code of Canon Law which forbids 
a priest to accept an office in a Catholic lay organization—for instance, 
that of head of a lodge in a Catholic fraternal organization? If so, 
kindly indicate the number of the Canon or Canons. 
READER. 
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Answer: Canon 139, § 3, forbids clerics to take part in the 
management of affairs that involve obligations towards lay per- 
sons, unless the previous permission of the Ordinary has been ob- 
tained. The same Canon forbids clerics to engage, without the 
Ordinary’s consent, in secular enterprises that entail the obliga- 
tion of giving an account of their stewardship. Even if the lodge 
function in question is no more than the Grand Knightship of 
the K. of C., the bishop’s permission would still be necessary, for 
nothing out of the ordinary may be undertaken by a priest with- 
out episcopal permission. : 


Concerning Mass Wine 


Question: Some Mass wine was purchased, which in the course of 
time blew out the cork and even broke a glass container. Would these 
facts show an excessive alcoholic content in the wine to make it invalid 
matter? Were the Masses in which such wine was used invalid? 

ScCRUPULOSUS. 


Answer: Canon 815 prescribes that the wine used for the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice must be the natural juice of the grape vine and 
uncorrupted. Thisis necessary for validity. As regards the alco- 
holic content of the wine, there is no definite ruling of the Church 
on the percentage of alcohol. The natural amount of alcohol in 
grape wine varies with the kind of grape, climate, and season. 
Father Davis, however, states that ‘‘a thirty-per-cent-alcohol wine 
is no true wine”’ (‘‘Moral and Pastoral Theology,” III, p. 122, ed. 
1935). The wine mentioned in the case, no doubt, was still in a 
process of fermentation, and would have ceased to ferment when 
it reached about 18 per cent alcohol, for this is generally the maxi- 
mum. Many ordinary wines donotreach thisamount. The fact 
that it blew out a cork and even broke a glass container proves 
rather the fact of fermentation than excess of alcohol. If the 
questioner can vouch for the wine being unadulterated grape wine, 
he need not worry concerning the validity of the Masses already 
said. For lawful use the wine should be fermented, although 
must or new wine is permissible in case of necessity as long as it 
contains a sufficient quantity of alcohol (7.e., 5 per cent). 


Tax Evasion and Obligation of Restitution 


Question: Some time ago an automobile salesman offered me a good 
price on anewcar. At first hesitant, my sales resistance was weakened 
on seeing the new models. The salesman informed me that a govern- 
ment official was checking up on all cars in stock in order to impose a 
new government tax. He said the official would go to X (where his 
firm was located) the following day, and if we went to X that evening 
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and put through the deal, I would get the car minus the tax. As I had 
decided to buy, the papers were made out and the salesman pre-dated 
them of the day before so as to evade the tax which had already gone 
into effect. The amount of the tax was about $50. Am I held to resti- 
tution? The salesman is a Protestant, and so is his firm. What about 
scandal? 

CaATHOLICus. 


Answer: As far as restitution is concerned, there is the weighty 
authority of theologians who teach that there is no obligation to 
restitution for having evaded the payment of taxes. The case is 
concerned with indirect taxes, and the obligation to pay these 
seems to be only penal. Objectively, the studied effort of the 
salesman (if such it were) to evade the tax by pre-dating the 
papers is not commendable; nevertheless one could scarcely 
accuse him or the buyer of violating commutative justice. If 
any scandal were given, it has probably been forgotten, and not 
much could be done without grave inconvenience to the buyer. 





Homiletic Part 


Sermons on the Gospels and Epistles of the Sundays 
and Feasts 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 


Distractions during Prayer 


By M. P. STAPLETON, D.D., S.Scr.L. 


SYNOPSIS: (1) We believe in prayer, but we know from experience that distractions 
make it difficult to pray well. 

(2) The following reasons explain our distractions: 
(a) Proximity of the material world; 
(b) Our own laziness; 
(c) Our mistaken belief that perfect prayer is reserved only to Saints; 
(d) Our tendency to consider prayer only as an obligation and not 

as a privilege; 

(e) The deadening influence of routine. 

(3) The motives for prayer should have a personal appeal for us. 

(4) Christ’s advice on how to pray well. 


Occasionally it is brought to our attention through reports appearing 
in the newspapers that certain prominent scientists deny the efficacy 
of prayer. Refusing to believe in the existence of a Supreme Being, all- 
powerful and all-good, they advance the opinion that it has never been 
proved, nor can it be proved, that any prayer is ever answered. Much 
could be said against those statements, but I feel that, in speaking to you 
who are Catholics and therefore believers in the supernatural, it is not 
necessary. We believe in God; we believe that we are His creatures; 
we believe that we not only may but must pray to Him, and that our 
prayers are answered according to His divine will. Taking it for granted 
then that prayer is both of obligation and great value to us, I am going 
to speak on a defect which all too often is found in prayer. I refer to 
voluntary, deliberate distractions which we permit to creep into our 
thoughts at the moment of prayer. 

Shakespeare, the wise observer of human customs, wrote in his play, 
“Hamlet”: 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below: 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 


He was speaking, of course, of those prayers which really are not pray- 

ers, but mere words pronounced by the lips while the heart and mind 

remain glued, as it were, to the earth. Isaias on behalf of God expressed 
1043 
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a somewhat similar thought centuries before the coming of Christ: 
“‘Forasmuch as this people draw near Me with their mouth, and with 
their lips glorify Me, but their heart is far from Me.” 

All of us will agree that these deliberate distractions in prayer con- 
stitute a danger so insidious and so great that to overcome it requires 
an heroic and a constant struggle. It would be well, therefore, to con- 
sider some of the reasons why these wandering thoughts intrude so often 
upon us when we are at prayer, and to suggest what is to be done in 
order that their number and evil effect may be greatly reduced, if not 
entirely destroyed. To war upon these distractions is most necessary; 
otherwise the efficacy and value of our prayers will continue to be 
alarmingly lessened. 


Reasons for Our Distractions 


Man is appointed by God to live for a certain length of time here on 
earth. His body, taken from the dust, is destined to return after death 
to the dust. He has many physical needs which can be satisfied only by 
earthly things—food, for example, water and clothing. He comes daily, 
hourly, into contact with the world about him; his five senses feed upon 
material objects. His thoughts, many of them, must necessarily be con- 
cerned with his life here below, that he may live it as perfectly as his 
nature demands. From all this, it follows that man’s horizon seems to be 
limited to the world which he now inhabits, that he is of the earth 
earthly. The spiritual world, on the other hand, is not the immediate 
and primary object of his senses; he does not seem to be in as close con- 
tact with that spiritual world as he is with the material. He, therefore, 
finds it difficult to remove himself, that is, his heart and mind, even for a 
short time to dwell by prayer in the world of the spirit. It requires a 
deliberate act of the will to fix his thoughts on One whom he does not 
see, cannot touch, and whose voice he does not hear. The result is that, 
when he begins to pray, he finds his spirit weighed down by the heavy 
burdens of this world. This then is one reason why we do not pray well: 
we incline towards the material and do not rise to the supernatural. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact attested both by reason and experience that 
we can rise in prayer from the material world. Why do we then not do 
so more often? I think that it is because we wish to follow the line of 
least resistance; we are inclined to be intellectually, spiritually lazy. 
To pray well requires an effort, and too frequently we are not willing to 
make that effort. 

In our attempt to excuse ourselves for not praying well, we are apt 
to say that perfect recollection in prayer is not a goal for us, but rather 
is reserved for Saints, for nuns in the cloister, for priests in their official 
prayers on behalf of the Church. Such an excuse, however, does not 
stand up under examination. It might surprise us if we stopped and 
realized that even in the natural world we pray, although we do not use 
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that term to describe our words and actions with our fellow-men. When 
I ask a favor of a friend, or praise him or beg his pardon or thank him 
for what he has done for me, I am in a certain sense praying, praying in 
the purely material order. Now when I “pray” in this fashion, certainly 
I am recollected; otherwise my friend would hardly be pleased with my 
words. Applying this illustration to real prayer, should I expect God 
to be pleased by mere mumbling of words in the meaning of which I am 
not the least bit interested, and into which I do not put my heart and 
soul? No. God expects every one of us to pray and to pray well. 


Prayer a Great Privilege 


In this matter of recollection in prayer, there is another point which 
should be brought out here. Prayer may be difficult and distasteful to 
us, because we look upon it only as an obligation instead of considering 
it likewise as a great privilege. For it is a privilege due solely to God’s 
generosity, that we creatures, and sinful creatures at that, are permitted 
to enter His presence and converse in heart-to-heart fashion with Him 
on subjects which are important to us. When we catch a glimpse of the 
President of our country, even from a distance, we are thrilled; if 
we should be invited by him to visit him in the White House, we would 
be proud of the honor and appreciative of his kindness. We would not 
look upon that visit primarily as a duty; rather it would be one of the 
greatest privileges ever accorded us. God asks us to visit Him, to visit 
the members of His family, Christ, Our Lady, St. Joseph, all the Saints 
and Angels, the souls in Purgatory whom we knew here in this life. 
Must that be considered only as an obligation? 

As in other phases of the spiritual life, so in prayer one of the deadliest 
of enemies is routine. And in this connection I would offer the following 
illustration. Last year there was presented for exhibition in the window 
of a large automobile salesroom a new 1941 car; it was entirely encased 
in cellophane and presented a rather attractive appearance. Now, the 
car was completely ready for use; everything was in order; all that one 
would have to do would be to remove the covering of cellophane and 
then to drive off. But the cellophane had to be removed first; otherwise 
the car could not be used, and all the labor and expense which had gone 
into the making of it would have been wasted. In the matter of routine 
in prayer, I would liken it to the cellophane: the soul has been created 
by God and has been given many graces; the words of prayer are known; 
everything therefore is in readiness, but the outer covering of routine 
must be removed; it must be destroyed before the soul can function 
and reach the heights to which prayer will carry it. When, therefore, 
we pray through the official prayers of the Church and in our own 
personal expressions, constantly we must try to keep away as far as 
possible the deadly and the deadening influence of routine. 
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Advice on How to Pray Well 


Since we even with the best of intentions find it hard always to pray 
without distractions, the least we can do is to take a very practical step 
towards the goal of praying well, and it is this: we should, when pos- 
sible, try to pray in the proper surroundings—that is, we should not 
deliberately and unnecessarily introduce any circumstance in our prayer 
which might militate against our praying well. To give a practical, up- 
to-date example: if we were to tune in on a jazz program on the radio 
while we are attempting to say our prayers, under such circumstances 
our prayer is from the very start doomed to be filled with distracting 
thoughts, and this will come about because we have not made the at- 
tempt to pray in a proper, fitting atmosphere. 

The purposes of our prayers are, as we know, many. We pray to 
adore God, to thank Him, to ask His forgiveness, to present our peti- 
tions to Him. In all of these motives we should be deeply and personally 
interested. It is an obligation and a privilege to adore God, our Creator. 
He has given to us many proofs of His love for us, and therefore we 
should thank Him. Our sins are almost too numerous to mention, sins 
by which we have offended Him and for which we deserve punishment. 
Through prayer we are forgiven and restored to His friendship. Finally, 
there is no one who does not need assistance, who does not realize his 
own inability to bear the difficulties which are the lot of all mankind. 
To whom should one turn, to whom could one turn, more able and more 
willing to help than God, through prayer? Yes, we have many motives 
for praying, and by all of them we should be sufficiently attracted not 
to give way to distractions. 

My dear friends, we cannot have a better norm to guide us in this 
matter than that given to us by Christ Himself in St. Matthew’s Gospel 
(vi. 6): “Thou when thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber, and hav- 
ing shut the door, pray to thy Father in secret, and thy Father who seeth 
in secret will repay thee.’’ Enter into thy chamber, the chamber of thy 
soul, and shutting the door to all outside thoughts, pray to thy Father, 
and He will repay thee. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 


The Splendor of Divine Grace 


By CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 
“There are diversities of graces, but the same Spirit’ (I Cor., xii. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Sanctifying grace makes us new beings. 
(2) Participation in the Divine Nature. 
(3) The indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
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(4) The fullness of divine gifts. 

(5) The seed of glory. 

(6) Actual graces. 

(7) Humility, the guardian of grace. 


In to-day’s Epistle St. Paul reminds us of grace. Of all the benefits 
God has bestowed on us, sanctifying grace is the supreme gift. It isa 
glorious mystery and our most precious treasure. Sanctifying grace is 
a free supernatural gift of God to which we have no right, and whereby 
we become pleasing to God, brothers of Christ, and heirs of heaven. 
This quality of grace in the soul makes us new beings in Christ by giving 
us a participation in the Divine Nature. The Holy Ghost dwells in the 
soul adorned with grace, and imparts to such soul the fullness of His 
treasures in the form of the infused virtues, the seven gifts and the fruits 
of the Spirit. This habitual grace is the seed of glory in heaven. To 
guard it and to use the means to increase and preserve it, God gives us 
other helps which we call actual graces. These graces help us in the 
exercise of virtues and in obeying the inspirations of the Holy Ghost 
through the gifts. God gives more abtindant grace to the humble soul 
who trusts in Him and strives to serve Him faithfully. 


Nature of Sanctifying Grace 


Sanctifying grace is a quality which acts as though it were a new sub- 
stance. The soul possessing grace is a new creature in Christ. St. Paul 
writes: ‘‘Put on the new man, who according to God is created in justice 
and holiness of truth” (Eph., iv. 12). More daringly still he tells us: 
“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’”’ (Rom., xiii. 14). “To put on 
Christ,” says St. Basil, “‘is to have the grace of Christ, to express in our 
own persons the life and virtues of our Lord Jesus’ Christ is the Author 
and Font of grace, for by His death He merited it for us. Through 
grace we become like to Him. We have a likeness of nature to Christ, 
for He is perfect man as well as perfect God. The grace and gifts we 
have from Him are of the same species as those in His soul. Thus, we 
live supernaturally in Christ. This gives us a supernatural physical 
likeness to Christ. But through grace and the gifts and exercise of the 
infused virtues we acquire also a moral likeness to Christ. Through grace 
we know and love Christ our God. This brings about a union with Him 
which is real. It is also of the intentional order because the One known 
and loved is, in a certain sense, in the one knowing and loving. Our 
likeness and union with Christ in grace is thus expressed by St. Paul: 
“God hath quickened us fogether in Christ, by whose grace we are saved: 
and He hath raised us up together and hath made us sit together in 
heavenly places through Christ Jesus’ (Eph., xi. 5,6). From this union 
with Christ arises the union of all who are in grace. All such are the 
Mystical Body of Christ in the Communion of Saints; Christ and His 
Mystical Body form the whole Christ. 
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Grace Transcends Nature 


Our final goal is the intellectual and loving enjoyment of God forever. 
Naturally we cannot arrive at this. Grace fits us for this beatific vision 
in heaven. Since this great end transcends nature, God gives man, as 
it were, a new nature, a new being in sanctifying grace. It is a stable 
perfection of the soul. We call it habitual grace. It is produced by 
God’s special love in the soul, and thereby man can perform acts meri- 
torious for eternal salvation. 

This grace gives man a participation in the Divine Nature, because by 
it man is elevated to act in a way natural only to God. By a likeness to 
God in grace man is spiritually regenerated and ‘“‘born of God,” the 
adopted son of God. Only Angels and men receive grace; and its ulti- 
mate fruit is the vision of God face to face in heaven. Grace gives man 
the infused virtues, and so he partakes of divine knowledge in faith 
and of divine love in charity. St. Peter tells us that we partake of the 
Divine Nature (II Pet., i. 4). By grace we are in a state and perform 
acts which are divine. We have thus the radical power of grasping God 
intellectually and loving Him directly. God is the object of our knowl- 
edge and love through habitual grace. 


Sanctifying Grace Is the Indwelling of the Holy Ghost 
in the Soul 


We have stated that the person known and loved is in the one know- 
ing and loving. This is true intellectually and volitionally. Two mortals 
cannot be thus united actually owing to circumstances. But God is 
present in the soul in grace in a new and special way. He remains there 
and rules. The Blessed Trinity dwells in the soul, but in a peculiar 
manner we attribute the indwelling to the Holy Ghost. Christ tells us: 
“‘We will come to him and make our abode ‘with him’’ (John, xiv. 23). 
Pope Leo XIII writes: ‘. . . both in Holy Scripture and in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers men are styled regenerated, new creatures, partakers 
of the Divine Nature, children of God, godlike, and similar epithets. 
Now, these great blessings are justly attributed as especially belonging 


to the Holy Ghost. He is ‘the Spirit of adoption of sons.’ . . . He fills 
our hearts with the sweetness of paternal love. . . .This spiritual 
regeneration proceeds from love, . . . from the uncreated Love. . . .The 


beginnings .. . are by Baptism. .. .The same Spirit gives Himself 
more abundantly in Confirmation. ...‘The charity of God is poured 
out into our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given to us’ (Rom., 
v. 5). For He not only brings to us His divine gifts, but is the Author 
of them and is Himself the supreme Gift, who, proceeding from the 
mutual love of the Father and the Son, is justly believed to be and is 
called ‘The Gift of God Most High.’. .. God by grace resides in the 
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just soul as in a temple, in a most intimate manner’ (Encyclical on 
the Holy Ghost, 1897). The Holy Ghost makes the soul just and holy, 
and is the soul’s “Sweet Guest,” “‘Life-giver’’ and ‘‘Sanctifier’’ (Rom., 
i. 4). The Council of Trent teaches that God ‘gratuitously cleanses 
and sanctifies (the soul), sealing and anointing (it) with the Holy Spirit 
of promise’ (Sess. VI, cap. 7). 


Effects of This Indwelling 


The indwelling of the Holy Ghost must be stressed, for it is of the 
highest importance. The Holy Ghost comes with the fullness of His 
gifts, virtues and fruits. He enlightens the mind, strengthens the will, 
gives love, understanding and joy. Through the virtues and gifts, 
He rules in the soul and keeps an ever festive day. He comforts the 
soul and urges it to greater virtues. Writing of the gifts, Pope Leo XIII 
declares: “*. . . these gifts are of such efficacy that they lead the just 
man to the highest degree of sanctity; and of such excellence that they 
continue to exist even in heaven, though in a more perfect way... . 
Lastly, there are those fruits enumerated by the Apostle (Gal., v. 22), 
which the Spirit, even in this mortal life, produces in the just.” By 
grace, man is fully equipped to gain heaven. The gifts direct the vir- 
tues and man is perfected through the Holy Ghost. Habitual grace is 
the seed of glory in heaven. It is of the same nature as the grace of the 
elect; it differs only in degree. It will come to full development and 
fructify in the vision of God through the light of glory. Grace is a 
beginning of eternal life. We are called to be saints and have already 
received the germs of eternal glory in our souls. Grace is the greatest 
gift we have. 

A man must sacrifice health, fortune and life rather than lose grace, 
which is the life of the soul. What means do we employ to keep from 
mortal sin? We must put first things first. Our main concern must be 
to preserve and increase grace, by ‘flying the corruption of that con- 
cupiscence which is in the world” (II Pet., i. 4). The Sacraments give 
or increase grace, which is also increased by the Mass and prayer. In 
each Sacrament we receive sacramental graces which are actual graces 
to help us preserve grace. Besides that, we receive actual graces to help 
us in every faculty to serve God and avoid evil. Every good action 
needs actual grace from God. Through the Sacraments, prayer and 
obedience to the promptings of grace, we obtain many further actual 
graces from God. In this way we can remain in grace and rejoice in 
God who is our Guest. St. Basil writes: ‘‘From the Holy Ghost through 
grace we have never-ending joy and a likeness to God; for to be a par- 
taker of God's nature is the highest that man can desire.’’ This is the 
power and splendor of grace, which is the most glorious gift of God to 
man. 
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Lessons of To-Day’s Gospel 


The Pharisee in to-day’s Gosepl has many good points in his prayer, 
but he spoils all by his pride. Humility is the foundation of goodness. 
God gives grace to the humble (Prov., iii. 34). A knowledge of the glory 
of divine grace should humble us, for we know that we have it through 
no merit of our own. Itis the Passion of Christ and God’s merciful love 
that gives us grace. Keeping this in mind, we can be humble and trust 
in God that He will continue to preserve us in His grace. 

Appreciation of grace will lead us to sanctity and a love for the 
Church through whose ministrations we receive life-giving doctrine, 
the Mass and the Sacraments. The Church is thus the gate of heaven 
for us. We can learn from the Pharisee to esteem the Church. He gave 
tithes of all he possessed. We, too, have the sacred duty to support 
and defend the Church and her pastors. This is the token of our love 
and gratitude to God and the Church for the grace and care they 
lavish on us. He who truly esteems grace will love and support the 
Church, who ever guides us to the fountains of God’s holy grace. 


Feast of the Assumption 
Glory and Power of the Mother of God 
By CuTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


‘Mary hath chosen the best part, which shall not be taken away from her.”’ 
(Luke, x. 42). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The life of Mary an excellent exemplification of Christ's teaching. 
(2) Her sublime dignity as Mother of God. 
(a) Her work as Co-Redemptress. 
(b) Her office of Mediatrix of all graces. 
(3) Her exaltation and power in heaven. 
(4) Model of a happy death. 


‘““Mary is assumed into Heaven, the Angels rejoice.’ These are the 
happy words the Church sings on this great feast of Our Lady. In 
this world we weep at the graves of our loved ones, and the anniversaries 
of their death fill us with sorrow. But in the case of the death of the 
Mother of God we keep festive day, for we know that she arose from the 
dead immediately after her blessed passage into the other life and that 
she was assumed into heaven body and soul. And this was a fitting 
tribute to her who is without stain and who gave flesh to the Son of 
God. She is the living Ark of the Covenant, who contained the Manna 
from Heaven. Even as the ancient ark of the Old Law was made of 
incorruptible cedar wood, so Mary’s soul and body are without the 
taint of sin or any corruption. St. John Damascene writes of her As- 
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sumption into heaven: ‘To-day the sacred and living ark of the living 
God, she who conceived her Creator in her womb, rests in the Temple of 
the Lord, not built with hands. .. .To-day the Immaculate Virgin 
who was sullied by no earthly affections, but trained in celestial thoughts, 
has not returned to dust, but, being a living heaven, she is placed in the 
heavenly tabernacle.” 


Privileges of Our Lady 


Our Blessed Lady reaps the reward of her glorious life. She is the 
first of the redeemed, and always has her place next to Christ, her Son 
and Redeemer. She is most completely redeemed of all creatures, for 
she was preserved from original sin and any actual sin or fault. God 
granted her privileges and graces of a sublime order because she was to 
become the Mother of God Himself. She was full of grace and every 
virtue. During her life she practised the virtues in the highest degree, 
and became ever more pleasing to God. Her life is the best exemplifica- 
tion of Christ’s teaching, after His own life. St. Lawrence of Brindisi 
writes that Mary is most holy, for she is most like her Divine Son: 
“Mary is most wonderful, for she is most like to Christ, as the moon filled 
with the sun’s light. . . .Mary is a triple miracle, of nature, of grace, 
and of glory. She it is of whom the Holy Spirit says: ‘An admirable 
vessel, the work of the Most High’ (Ecclus., xliii. 2).”’ St. Ephrem 
calls Mary ‘“‘the most wonderful creation of this world and the crown of 
all the Saints.” 

In looking upon her life we see the beatitudes and virtues of Christ 
mirrored in Mary’s soul. She sowed in tears and now reaps in joy. 
Her humility is recorded by the Holy Spirit when she says to the Angel 
Gabriel: ‘‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord.’”’ St. Augustine says 
that Mary conceived by faith; and the Fathers agree in praising her 
obedience and chastity. Her perpetual virginity is clear in Scripture 
and all tradition. Mary exulted in God, whom she loved more than 
any other creature has ever loved Him. She understood the great 
things God had done to her in giving her graces and honors far beyond 
those granted to all other creatures together. The Church uses the 
words of Isaias to describe the joy of Mary in her graces and exaltation: 
“I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, and my soul shall be joyful in my 
God. For He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation”’ (Is., 
Ixi. 10). And Mary herself sings: ‘‘My soul doth magnify the Lord. ... 
Because He that is mighty hath done great things to me’ (Luke, 
i. 46, 49). From living with Christ for long years, she advanced still 
more wonderfully in the love of God and man. 


Co-Redemptress and Mediatrix 


She suffered with fortitude and humility in the trials God allowed 
her so that she might codperate with Christ in His work of man’s re- 
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demption.. Every virtue and every good work shone forth resplendent 
in the Mother of God. Pope Pius X declares: ‘‘Mary excels all in 
holiness and in union with Christ’’ (Encyclical, Ad Diem Illum, February 
2, 1904). 

The glory of the Blessed Virgin in heaven corresponds to her dignity, 
her merit, and her offices as Co-redemptress and Mediatrix. Her 
highest dignity is that of Mother of God. All other graces and honors 
were given her because of this greatest dignity. St. John Damascene 
says that on this account Mary is closest to the Blessed Trinity and above 
all Angels and men. Mary is the Daughter of God the Father, the 
Mother of God the Son, and the Spouse of God the Holy Ghost. Thus, 
she has a special relationship to each of the three Divine Persons. Some 
note this triple relationship even in the triple invitation of the Bride- 
groom in the Canticle: ‘‘Come from Libanus, my spouse, come from 
Libanus, come: thou shalt be crowned’’ (Cant., iv. 8). The praises of 
the whole Church in heaven and on earth are summed up when we ad- 
dress Mary in the words of the Angel: “Hail, full of grace, the Lord is 
with thee, blessed art thou among women’”’ (Luke, i. 28). 

As Mother of God, Mary received two glorious offices, one of which 
she fulfilled on earth and the other she fulfills in heaven. Here, she 
was united to Christ in the work of redemption as Co-redemptress; 
in heaven she dispenses the fruits of redemption as Mediatrix of all graces. 

A redeemer is a mediator. The perfect mediator, says St. Thomas 
Aquinas, is one who partakes of both extremes between whom he 
mediates, and yet, in a certain sense, belongs to neither extreme. Christ 
is the perfect mediator, being both God and Man, inasmuch as by His 
death He reconciled the human race to God. The mediator is distant 
from each extreme and communicates to one that which belongs to 
another (Summa Theol., III, Q. xxvi, art. 1,2). But the Angelic Doctor 
also teaches that others can also be mediators in some respect, by co- 
operating in uniting men toGod. Mary is the highest of such mediators 
or co-redemptors. 


Her Cooperation in the Incarnation 


She coéperated in man’s redemption by her free consent to the In- 
carnation, by her own merits, and by her bitter sufferings with Christ. 
Therefore, she is powerful with God in dispensing the graces of redemp- 
tion. Sts. Bernard and Thomas Aquinas extol her consent at the In- 
carnation. She gave us Christ by her own free will in choosing to be- 
come the Mother of God. Mary, in a congruous way, merited the In- 
carnation and the Redemption of mankind. We sing to her at Easter: 
“Queen of Heaven, rejoice! For He whom thou didst merit to bear has 
arisen as He said!’’ This echoes Catholic tradition. Pope Pius X writes: 
“Taken by Christ to help in the work of salvation of mankind, Mary 
merited congruously, as they say, all that Christ merited condignly” 
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(Encyclical, Ad Diem Illum). Mary had a real share in the Passion of 
Christ. Pope Benedict XV teaches us: ‘‘As Mary suffered and almost 
died with her Son, ...so... to satisfy justice . . . she immolated her Son; 
thus it can be rightly said that she redeemed the human race with 
Christ” (Acta Apost. Sedis, X, 82). St. Bonaventure writes: ‘Mary is 
our hope, who paid that price; . . . she restored the honor taken from 
God, by consenting that Christ be offered as the price. The glorious 
Virgin sacrificed her Divine Son” (De Donis Spiritus Sancti, vi). St. 
Albert the Great teaches: “By her pains and sorrows, Mary brought us 
forth to eternal life in her Son, through whom we are regenerated’”’ 
(Super “Missus Est,” Q. xxix, n. 3). 


Mary's Mediation in Heaven 


Since her Assumption into heaven, Mary is the Mother of Divine 
Grace and the Help of Christians. The Doctors call her “Our Media- 
trix” and the ‘‘Mediatrix of Grace.’’ Pope Leo XIII uses the words of 
St. Bernard saying: ‘‘Nothing comes to us except through Mary” 
(Encyclical, Octobri Mense, September 22, 1891). Again the same Pope 
teaches us: ‘The fact that we seek the help of Mary in prayer has its 
foundation in the office that she exercises before God, in granting us 
divine graces” (Encyclical, Jucunda Semper, September 8, 1894). By 
her intercession, Mary concurs in the grant of all graces. Her influence 
is direct in regard to actual graces, and indirect in regard to the infusion 
and increase of sanctifying grace. The object of Mary’s intercession is 
unlimited, just as is the object of Christ’s Redemption. Hence Mary 
is Co-redemptress of all men and also Mediatrix of all graces for all men. 
St. Ephrem calls her the “‘Mediatrix of the world,” and declares that the 
just of all times have received or shall receive grace from her. 

Mary’s glory and power in heaven are supreme. She is Queen of 
the Universe. All Angels and Saints and the Church Militant honor 
her as Mother of Grace and the Gate of Heaven. She can obtain all 
she asks. The Church prays on the Vigil of this feast: ‘‘May the prayer 
of the Mother of God recommend our offerings to Thee, O Lord, whom 
Thou didst translate out of this world, that she might with confidence 
intercede with Thee for our sins’ (Secret). If we would have anything 
good, we can do nothing better than to ask it of the Blessed Virgin. 
Dante allows St. Bernard to praise Our Lady by saying: ‘‘Lady, thou 
art so great and hast such worth that, if there be one who would have 
grace yet betaketh not himself to thee, his prayer seeketh to fly without 
wings” (Paradiso, xxxiii). We ask Mary for every grace. She grants 
us all in abundance. But daily her children pray for the grace of a 
happy death, of which she is the model and patroness. She will hear 
our plea, for in daily life we ask her this grace so frequently. If we 
are her children in life, she will surely assist usin that last hour. ‘Holy 
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Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, now and at the hour of our 
death.” 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 
Witnessing to the Resurrection 
By CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


“And they bring to Him one deaf and dumb, and they besought Him that 
He would lay His hand upon him’ (Mark, vii. 32). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Sacraments are the channels of the soul’s life. 
(2) They recall the Passion and Resurrection of Christ. 
(3) Witnesses of the Resurrection. 
(4) The Apostolate in the True Church. 


The miracles of Christ are not only proofs of His Divinity, but they 
are also types of more exalted things which He performs in His Church. 
The cure of the man who was deaf and dumb is a symbol of the marvels 
of grace which Christ effects through the Sacraments of the Church. 

The Sacraments are the channels of grace for the soul. They are 
external signs instituted by Christ which contain grace and effect what 
they signify. They are means of sanctification, mysteries of divine 
power. Under a humble external sign the Sacraments confer helping, 
healing, and elevating grace. Thus, the Council of Trent holds that 
the Sacraments contain grace and give it to all who receive the Sacra- 
ments worthily (Sess. VII, Chapters 6, 7). 


The Sacraments as Channels of Divine Grace 


The Sacraments give the soul the life of sanctifying grace. This is 
true especially of Baptism and Penance. By them man is reborn in or 
reunited with God. The soul receives inner holiness and is made just 
before God. The other Sacraments give an increase of sanctifying 
grace. All the Sacraments give special sacramental graces. As many 
signs as a Sacrament has, so many sacramental graces does it bestow. 
If all the Sacraments gave simply sanctifying grace, one Sacrament 
would have been sufficient. But Christ gives us seven Sacraments. 
In each case the respective outward sign effects inner sanctification 
through sanctifying and sacramental grace. Besides that, the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders impress an indelible 
character which gives us a share in the Priesthood of Christ. These 
characters remain forever—in heaven a sign of glory, in hell an extra 
shame. 

Every Sacrament not only signifies the grace which it effects, but it 
also recalls the life and sufferings of Christ. Every Sacrament is a 
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memorial of the redemptive work of Christ which was perfected by 
His sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension. Thus too in the 
Mass, wherein we offer Christ in sacrifice to God and God gives us 
Christ as a Sacrament, we recall these great events of our Redemption. 
The Redemption of Christ merited grace and the Sacraments for us. 
Hence, they are a memorial of the Redemption. Moreover, every Sacra- 
ment foretells future glory in heaven, of which every one is a pledge, 
because in heaven grace will find its culmination. Every Sacrament, 
therefore, signifies something past, present, and future. St. Thomas 
Aquinas sums this up admirably in the antiphon regarding the Holy 
Eucharist: ‘‘O Sacred Banquet, in which Christ is received, the memory 
of His Passion is recalled, the mind is filled with grace, and the pledge 
of future glory is given to us!’’ The same is true of all the Sacraments. 


Sacramental Graces 


The seven Sacraments instituted by Christ have inner grace which 
they confer on worthy recipients. If we humbly submit ourselves to 
these external signs, we shall be ennobled by sanctifying grace. Christ 
wishes us to be humble, remembering His passion, and then He exalts 
us, recalling His Resurrection and His Ascension. Since we are crea- 
tures influenced by things of sense, we are led astray by the senses to 
sin against God. If we would have grace, He has given us things of 
sense, external signs, seven in number. If we submit to them, they 
will give us inner holiness in sanctifying grace. The better our dis- 
positions in receiving the Sacraments, the more grace do we receive. 
“He hath filled the hungry with good things,’’ Our Lady sings in the 
Magnificat. Thus, too, St. Cyril of Jerusalem warns us: “Cleanse your 
soul that it may receive richer grace. Forgiveness of sins is the same for 
all. But the share of grace in the Holy Ghost is according to the 
measure of your faith. If you are little prepared, you receive little; 
if you strive for more, you receive more.” 

In to-day’s Gospel Christ employs various ceremonies to cure the 
man who was deaf and dumb. Christ could have done it more simply. 
Thus, in His wisdom and mercy He has given us seven Sacraments. 
If we wish to increase our faith, we must receive them frequently and 
worthily. 


Sacraments Proclaim the Death and Resurrection of Christ 


By the reception of the Sacraments we declare the Cross and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ before the whole world. In to-day’s Epistle, we read the 
list of various apparitions of Christ after His Resurrection. The 
Apostles and disciples saw Christ on various occasions before His 
Ascension. Thus, they became witnesses to the Resurrection. This is 
the greatest miracle of Christ and the foundation of our faith. St. 
Paul tells us to-day that ‘Christ died for our sins,’’ but Paul also de- 
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clares that “Christ rose again for our justification’? (Rom., iv. 25). 
Again the Apostle assures us: ‘‘If Christ be not risen again, then is our 
preaching vain: and your faith is also vain. Yea, and we are found 
false witnesses of God: because we have given testimony against God, 
that He hath raised up Christ, whom He hath not raised up, if the dead 
rise not again” (I Cor., xv. 14, 15). Paul and the other Apostles went 
out into the world to spread the news of the Redemption and the gospel 
of salvation through Christ. They testified to the Resurrection of 
Christ as proof of His doctrine. 

On the very day of Pentecost, St. Peter announced to the assembled 
Jews the Resurrection of Christ, saying: ‘“This Jesus hath God raised 
again, whereof all we are witnesses” (Acts, i. 32). When the Apostles 
were about to elect one to take the place of Judas, St. Peter announced 
that they needed a man to be a witness of Christ’s Resurrection (Acts, 
i. 22). The preaching of the Apostles has gone forth to the whole world. 
They and their successors, the popes and bishops together with the 
priests, have brought the glad tidings of Christ’s Death and Resurrec- 
tion to every land. As David, Isaias, and John the Baptist foretold, all 
flesh has seen the salvation of God (Luke, iii. 6). The Cross of Christ 
has been raised on countless altars and churches throughout the world. 
It tells of the Death of Christ, but it also preaches His Resurrection and 
Second Coming. The preachers of the Gospel tell all nations: ‘‘Christ 
died for our sins and rose from the dead for our justification.”” By 
this we increase our faith, for we know that Christ is the all-powerful 
God; we increase our hope, for we know that if we submit to Christ in 
the Church and the Sacraments we announce His Death and Resurrec- 
tion till He comes again in glory; we increase our love for Him, for we 
know that He loves us and died for us, that He prepares a place for us. 
We know we must die, but that we shall arise again from the dead and 
live with Christ in an eternal union of understanding and love. 


The Resurrection of the Body 


In the modern world with its materialism and love of temporal things, 
there are many who deny the resurrection of the body and eternal life 
for soul and body. We can understand this because of widespread 
apostasy. The resurrection of the body is a tremendous mystery. 
Suarez places it amongst the five greatest mysteries of our Faith. He 
ranks it with the Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, the Holy Eucharist, 
and eternal punishment. All these truths are so profound that, no 
matter how long we study and consider them, we can never fully under- 
stand them. It is our duty as Catholics to be witnesses of the resurrec- 
tion not only in regard to Christ, but also in regard to our own resurrec- 
tion. Let everyone be convinced of this great truth. If I know by 
faith that my body will rise again, this will help me in trials, sickness, 
penance, work, and pain. How many of the Saints were fortified by 
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the thought of the resurrection of the body! Give me the person, young 
or old, who appreciates the resurrection of the body, and that person, I 
am sure, will remain pure and mortified. He will have respect for his 
body and that of his neighbor. He will advance in virtue, serving God 
in humility, chastity, work, and penance. Be, therefore, a witness of 
the resurrection. Speak of it to others and console them in their suffer- 
ings and work. 

Just as the Apostles preached Christ crucified, they also preached Him 
risen from the dead. Just as they preached and administered the Sacra- 
ments as channels of grace and memorials of Christ’s Death and Resur- 
rection, so the Catholic Church preaches the same doctrines and ad- 
minsters the same Sacraments. This Church proposes the Cross and 
Resurrection of Christ to the world. These are the foundations of her 
apostolate. She preaches that we die to sin and live to God. As St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem writes: ‘“‘O Holy Baptism, grave of sin and mother 
of life, we hail Thee!’’ The Church is the Bride of Christ. Her Spouse 
is risen from the dead. In the Holy Eucharist we have the risen Body 
and Blood of Christ. Although mortal, we receive the Sacrament of 
Immortality, feasting on a glorified Body! In this and all other Sacra- 
ments we witness to the Death and Resurrection of Christ. Give glory 
to Christ by the frequent reception of the Sacraments. 


Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Priest as Pastor and Teacher 


By CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 
“The ministration of justice aboundeth in glory’’ (II Cor., iii. 9). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christ the Eternal High-Priest. 
(2) The human priest, another Christ. 
(3) Honor and obey the priest, your shepherd. 
(4) Charity, the ideal of priest and people. 
(5) The priest leads us to eternal life. 
(6) Our faith and charity crown the priest's work. 


The dignity of the Catholic priesthood has been extolled through the 
ages of Christianity by the greatest Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 
But to-day, when we have witnessed thousands of priests imprisoned, 
tortured and martyred for Christ in various lands, we realize that it is 
high time to reconsider the sublime honor the priestly office confers on 
aman. Thus, we shall see the horrible atrocity of the crimes committed 
by modern society against Christ’s priests and learn to honor those 
priests whom God gives us in this day. 

St. Paul, in to-day’s Epistle, extols the office of the Christian priest, 
by showing how far more sublime he is than the priest of the Mosaic 
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Law. The ancient priests were ministers of the letter of the Law, but 
the Christian priest is the minister of the spirit. Also in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, St. Paul shows the Jews the nobility of the New Law, 
because it has Christ as its eternal High-Priest, and it has Christ for its 
perpetual Sacrifice. 


High-Priest and Victim 


Christ was a Priest from the first moment of His Incarnation and will 
remain so forever. By His Sacrifice on the Cross, He made full and 
condign satisfaction to God for the sins of the whole world. Christ is 
the true Lamb of God, and the New Testament is sealed in His Blood. 
Christ is the Priest and the Victim of the eternal New Testament. 
He offered Himself at the Last Supper, was sacrificed on the Cross, and 
God ratified the Victim on the day of Resurrection. Finally, at the 
Ascension God received the Victim, now glorious, and thus Christ 
remains in heaven eternally constituted the High-Priest, the Victim and 
the Altar of the new and everlasting covenant between God and man. 
St. Ephrem exclaims so aptly, addressing the room of the Last Supper: 
“O Blessed Place! Who ever saw or will see what you saw! There 
the Lord, the true Altar, the Priest, became food and drink! .. . He is 
the Altar, the Lamb, the Victim and the Sacrificer, the Priest and the 
Food!” St. Cyril of Alexandria calls Christ ‘‘the Altar, the Incense, the 
High-Priest.’’ In heaven, the Priesthood and Sacrifice of Christ remain 
perpetually as in their goal and end. The Apocalypse, too, frequently 
refers to Christ as the Lamb that was slain, as the Altar and Temple of 
Heaven. The New Testament and the tradition of the Church unite 
in teaching that Christ is our eternal High-Priest. He is a priest of the 
“good things to come”’ for eternity (Heb., ix. 11). 


The Christian Priesthood 


Through the Sacrament of Holy Orders, a man receives the grace and 
character of the priesthood of Christ, to take the place of Christ in this 
world. Christ is our Priest and Mediator, St. Paul expressly tells us 
(I Tim., ii. 5). But the priest is another Christ. The priest represents 
Christ before the people, and he also represents the people before God. 
Hence, the dignity of the priest is the highest in this world. The priest 
acts in the name and with the power of Christ. St. Thomas Aquinas 
teaches that the character of the priesthood (as well as the characters of 
Baptism and Confirmation) is a certain spiritual power ordained unto 
things pertaining to the divine worship (Summa Theol., III, Q. Ixiii, 
art. 2). The priest has the character of Christ in his soul, because he 
partakes of the priestly office of Christ. The priest acts for Christ in 
offering sacrifice, in administering the Sacraments and in teaching the 
people. St. Ephrem says: ‘“The priest is the mouth and the hand of 
Christ.”” No matter what sacred duty the priest performs, it is Christ 
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who acts through him. As St. Paul states: ‘‘For Christ, therefore, we 
are ambassadors, God as it were exhorting by us” (II Cor., v. 20). 
Pope Pius XI writes: ‘“The priest, as is said with good reason, is indeed 
‘another Christ’; for, in some way, he is himself a continuation of Christ. 
‘As the Father hath sent Me, I also send you,’ is spoken to the priest, 
and hence the priest, like Christ, continues to give ‘glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace to men of good will’”’ (Encyclical on the 
Catholic Priesthood). 


Office and Dignity of Priest 


Since the priest has such a high office and dignity, it is the duty of 
Catholics to honor him and to obey him. This duty is performed by 
paying proper reverence to the Pope, bishops, pastors, and all other 
priests. We know that Christ is present in the Holy Eucharist, whether 
it be in a tabernacle of gold or of wood. So, too, we do not consider the 
person of the priest but his dignity. The priest may have many per- 
sonal qualities and characteristics as an individual, but, as a priest, he 
is the representative of Christ, “‘anothér Christ,’ and as such merits 
honor and obedience. The pastors whom the Church gives us are 
especially entitled to our loyalty. By speaking ill of them and by not 
assisting them in faithful obedience, we displease Christ, for He has a 
special care and love for His priests. As He warns us: “He that 
heareth you, heareth Me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth Me”’ 
(Luke, x. 16). St. Peter Canisius writes on the love for pastors: “I 
will love and honor the Apostles sent by Christ and their diligent suc- 
cessors in spreading the seed of the Gospel, as well as the tireless workers 
in propagating the word, of whom it can be testified: ‘Let a man so 
account of us as of the ministers of Christ and the dispensers of the 
mysteries of God.’ For Christ, as a very vigilant and faithful house- 
holder, willed that through such ministers and legates the Gospel lamp 
be lit by fire from heaven, and once lit . . . it be placed on the candle- 
stick to shed its splendor far and wide.’’ And St. Robert Bellarmine 
says that, just as in the Trinity three things are eminent, power, wisdom 
and goodness, so God made our spiritual fathers and doctors in Christ 
glorious and like to God, by giving them power, wisdom, and goodness. 


Priest as Pastor and Teacher 


In to-day’s Gospel, we find our Blessed Lord telling the lawyer what 
he must do to obtain eternal life. The priest gives us similar doctrine 
from the treasures of Christ. St. Robert Bellarmine writes: “God 
gives them (priests) knowledge of things past, present and future... . 
He dilates their hearts with the highest and most ardent charity both 
to undertake great works, and that those who are converted by them 
may be moved not only by words and signs but also by example and 
a holy life. The whole world knows, therefore, how devout, how just, 
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how religious are the preachers of our Law; not only those who first 
brought the Faith and the Gospel to us, but also those whom God raised 
up in every age to strengthen and spread the same Faith.”’ The charity 
of the good Samaritan in to-day’s Gospel must be the bond that unites 
priest and people. The pastor gives his flock the nourishment of good 
doctrine, example, and encouragement. The flock is devoted to the 
shepherd of their souls and honors him, praying God to give him the 
graces he needs. As charity should be the ideal of a family, so, too, it 
must be the ideal of a parish. Mutual esteem, charity, and patience 
honor the relations between the pastor and his people. The pastor must 
frequently offer Mass for his flock. The people should likewise pray for 
the pastor, because he has a great responsibility. St. Lawrence Jus- 
tinian writes of the priest: “A great dignity, but great too is the re- 
sponsibility; placed high in the eyes of men, he must also be lifted up 
to the peak of virtue before the eyes of Him who seeth all.” 

The priest teaches us the way to eternal life. Even as the lawyer of 
the Gospel, everyone desires to know how that life may be obtained. 
What Christ answered is the doctrine of His priest. We must love God 
with all our heart, soul, strength and mind; and love our neighbour as 
ourselves. All the virtues and all the commandments are united in the 
law of charity. If we have charity, we shall be holy. Christ tells us: 
“This do, and thou shalt live’ (Luke, x. 28). The Church teaches in 
season and out, so that her children may have good food for their souls. 
It is the duty of priests to teach; but it is also the duty of the people 
to hear and profit by this teaching. Every Catholic has the duty to 
study his religion more and more. Many people spend money for 
worldly books and magazines, but hardly anything for books and papers 
on Catholic truth. There are so many problems to-day on which Catho- 
lics should have the correct idea, that it is imperative for the average 
Catholic to read to ascertain the truth for himself. The priest guides 
in sermons and study clubs, but the individual should realize his duty 
to study as far as he can. 

The fervent faith and good works of the people are a joy and crown 
to the work of the pastor. A well-ordered and right-living parish is the 
highest glory for the priest. It is not enough that people be baptized 
and have faith; this faith must increase and flower forth in works of 
charity, zeal, and all justice. St. Paul gloried in his converts who lived 
so fervently that he called them “his crown and his joy” (Phil., iv. 1). 
Give your pastor the joy of seeing you live a holy life, so that you may 
be his added glory in heaven. Honor the priest and obey his teaching, 
for he is the legate of Christ. St. Peter Canisius writes that the priest 
has become all things to you—your cure, comfort, joy, doctrine, counsel, 
pardon, blessing, and all that is needed for salvation. Pray for him 
that his ministrations to you may abound in glory for you and for him- 
self (II Cor., iii. 9). 

















Book Reviews 


Papal Administration.—The Church 
being the most centralized and also the 
most far-flung institution in the world, 
its government must present administra- 
tive problems of a very challenging 
nature. How these problems have been 
met is a highly interesting study. In 
conformity with the conservative tenden- 
cies of the Church, the administrative ap- 
paratus dealing with ecclesiastical affairs 
is a matter of historical evolution. 
Therein lies its strength. In all es- 
sentials, it dates back to the Middle Ages 
when the Papacy gained tremendous 
influence in public life, and as a conse- 
quence had to give to the Church a more 
rigid social structure in order to preserve 
unity and discipline. An effective ma- 
chinery by which the Papacy reached out 
to the remotest corners of Christendom 
was developed. In succinct form Mr. 
Baldwin tells the story of thisdevelopment 
which affords eloquent testimony of the 
organizing genius of the medieval Popes.! 
The informative volume written in a 
popular manner ought to have a wide 
appeal as it treats of a phase of the life 
of the Church with which the laity are 
rarely familiar. A little knowledge in 
this regard would serve an excellent 
apologetical purpose, bringing home the 
fact that even from a merely human point 
of view the government of the Church 
constitutes an extraordinary achieve- 
ment. One lesson certainly can be 
learned, and it is one we need in our days, 
namely, how centralized administration 
can be effected without a stifling bureau- 
cracy. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Recent Scriptural and Devotional 
Works.—The Psalter, which to many, if 
not most, is the favorite book of the Old 


1 The Medieval Papacy in Action. 
By Marshall W. Baldwin (The Christen- 
dom Series, The Macmillan Company, 
New York City). 


Testament, continues to receive special 
attention among Catholic scholars. The 
most recent works on the Psalms in Eng- 
lish that have come to our attention are 
the Westminster translation of the First 
Book (Psalms 1-41) by Cuthbert Lattey, 
S.J.! (a new translation from the original 
with introductionsand commentary), and 
a presentation of the Douay Version of 
the Psalms by Msgr. Henry J. Kauf- 
mann of Detroit. The Psalms form so 
large a part of the Divine Office and of 
the Liturgy in general that no one can 
doubt the usefulness of these works for 
the clergy both for private devotion and 
for use in the pulpit. The thoughts and 
the language of the Psalms are unexcelled 
in expression of the loftiest doctrines and 
of the common experiences of mankind. 
The Gospels of course, in which Christ 
Himself appears and speaks, are the 
center of all Scripture. A sign of this is 
the practice of the Liturgy, which, while 
drawing from every part of the Bible, 
gives the emphasis always to the Gos- 
pels. Most important, then, for priests 
and clerical students are those works 
that explain well the meaning of the 
“Good News” written down by the 
Evangelists. Among such works a singu- 
lar place of honor has always been given 
to the thirty-three Questions of the 
Summa Theologica in which St. Thomas 
treats of the life, passion and glorification 
of the Saviour. And among the com- 
mentaries on that section of the Summa 
(which have been comparatively rare) 
the most useful of which we know is the 
“De Mysteriis Vite Christi’ of Fr. 
James M. Vosté, O.P.2 Fr. Vosté, who 
is equally versed in Biblical and theo- 
logical science, gives special attention to 
the Scriptural passages employed by the 
Angelical Doctor. Students, whether of 


1 Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
City. 

*Angelicum, Rome, 
2nd ed., 1939. 


Ist ed., 1935, 
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the Gospels or of the tract on the Incar- 
nation, can learn much from Fr. Vosté’s 
pages. The clergy will find in his work 
valuable material for meditation, spirit- 
ual reading, and preaching. 

Second in importance only to the Gos- 
pels themselves are the Epistles of St. 
Paul. In fact, the lessons which the 
Church appoints to be read to the people 
on Sundays are largely drawn from the 
Pauline Epistles. No preacher of Christ 
has ever presented his message more 
vigorously than does the great Apostle. 
But as his meaning is not always clear 
to us, the interest in the Epistles will be 
much increased once the historical setting 
and the theological background are set 
forth. Two recent works that provide 
such aids towards understanding and 
appreciating the Apostle are “Paul” by 
Cuthbert Lattey, S.J.,4 and ‘Paul and 
the Crucified’ by Rev. Wm. J. McGarry, 
S.J.‘ Fr. Lattey treats of Paul himself 
and of his central teachings on Christ, 
the Church, the Christian life. Fr. Mc- 
Garry has for his subject-matter the 
Pauline theology of the Cross, and he de- 
picts with the Apostle Christ the Media- 
tor and Saviour, Christ the High-Priest, 
Christ the Head. The third volume of 
the Westminster New Testament, ‘‘The 
Epistles to the Churches,’’® which has 
just appeared in its third and revised 
edition, will also avail much by its trans- 
lation, introductions, notes, and appen- 
dixes to make clear the mind and heart 
of the great Apostle and the substance 
and import of his inspired writings. This 
volume contains Thessalonians, Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Romans, Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon. 

A preacher can add much interest to 
his discourses by descriptions of the 
places mentioned in Scripture, setting 
forth what they were in Biblical times 
and what they are to-day. From earliest 
times pilgrims have made long journeys 
to see those sacred spots and to walk in 
the footsteps of Jesus, and of the Proph- 


* The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. : 

* Longmans, Green & Co., New York 
City. 

* Longmans, Green & Co. 


ets and Apostles. Those who cannot 
go in person to those places are eager to 
hear about them. A recent book that 
appeals to this affection which Christians 
feel for the scenes for sacred history is 
“Through Lands of the Bible,’”’ by H. V. 
Morton. Though a non-Catholic, Mr. 
Morton speaks almost everywhere in 
these pages as a Catholic would. In two 
previous works he wrote of his travels to 
the countries, towns, rivers, lakes, and 
mountains associated with the lives of 
Our Lord and St. Paul. In the present 
volume he speaks entertainingly, and at 
the same time instructively and rever- 
entially, of the pilgrimages he has made 
to other spots of Biblical interest. Ur, 
where Abraham received his call, is 
described as it is to-day after more than 
forty centuries, with its great ziggurat 
temple rising above the plains. The 
author tells of his journey through the 
Sinaitic peninsula and his ascent of 
Mount Sinai, picturing the marvellous 
country that witnessed the call of Moses, 
the passage of Israel towards the land of 
promise, and the giving of the Law. He 
records the emotion that overpowered 
him as he stood by the heaps of ruins 
where once was mighty Babylon, where 
the exiles sat by the waters and wept as 
they thought of Sion, where Balthasar 
feasted when the handwriting appeared 
upon the wall. Among the places of 
New Testament interest pictured in this 
book are the plains of Chaldea, whence 
probably came the Wise Men from the 
East; Mataria, traditional abode of the 
Holy Family during its sojourn in Egypt, 
and Rome, whose shrines and catacombs 
were trod by the Apostles and the first 
generation of Christians. ‘Only in 
Rome,”’ says the author, “‘is it possible 
to descend into the depths of the earth 
and stand in buildings whose walls may 
have echoed to the voices of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. . . . Nowhere else in the world 
is there such a satisfying and undeniable 
continuity with the remote past’’ (pp. 
396, 399). 

The latest issue of the Notre Dame 





* Dodd, Mead & Co., New York City. 
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Religious Survey’ is dedicated to Bishop 
John F. O’Hara, the originator of the 
Survey. For seventeen years he was the 
Prefect of Religion for students, and as a 
means of learning what he should do to 
promote the spiritual welfare of the 
University men, he devised the question- 
naires on spiritual and moral matters. 
These he submitted to the students for 
anonymous replies, and the material 
thus gathered from the answers handed in 
he analyzed, edited, and presented in the 
form of the Religious Surveys, which 
have continued from the year 1920-1921 
to the present. These booklets, like the 
Religious Bulletin pages issued several 
times a month at Notre Dame, and the 
pamphlets against obscene literature 
recently sent out in a student crusade, 
fill one with admiration for this great 
University, whose renown is worldwide, 
which in season and out of season keeps 
the things of God and the spirit upper- 
most. Notre Dame is truly Alma Mater 
not only to her students, but to the 
thousands beyond her walls who are 
instructed, encouraged, and edified by 
her magnificent example and splendid 
achievements. 

We think the new prayer book, ‘‘The 
Angel of Aquino,’’® should appeal to all 
students, especially ecclesiastical stu- 
dents; in fact, to every class, young and 
old alike. St. Thomas was so angelic in 
his mind and soul that he has been 
named the Angelic Doctor and declared 
the Patron of all Catholic schools, from 
lowest to highest. He was also so 
angelic in his life that he is the Patron 
and Model of the Angelic Warfare for 
the preservation of chastity. We might 
expect that so learned and holy a soul 





7 Bulletin of the University of Notre 


Dame. Vol. XXV. Number 1. Religi- 
ous Survey of the Undergraduates, 
1937-1938. 


8 The Angel of Aquino. Mass, Prayers 
and Hymns Composed by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and Mass, Meditations and 
Prayers in Honor of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
By Henry M. Pfiugbeil, O.P. Trans- 
lated into English and Edited by the 
Faculty of St. Albertus College, Racine, 
Wis. (St. Catherine’s Press, 1209 Park 
Avenue, Racine, Wis.). 


would receive special illuminations from 
on high, and in fact his contemporaries 
who lived with him testified that he was 
wonderfully contemplative. The scien- 
tific and spiritual writings of this Doctor 
are full of brilliance and unction; and 
just as no one has written so well on 
theology, few can compare with him as 
a writer of prayers. ‘“‘The Angel of 
Aquino”’ is therefore a treasure of devo- 
tion, for in its 356 pages it contains not 
only all the extant prayers and hymns 
composed by the Saint, but likewise the 
two special devotions to St. Thomas, the 
Encyclical of Pius XI on the Sixth 
Centenary of the canonization of 
Aquinas, and seventeen interesting illus- 
trations. J. A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M. 


Varia.—The rapid and beneficent ex- 
tension of the devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin under the title of the Miraculous 
Medal has elicited numerous books to 
explain and foster it. One of them is 
“The Book of the Miraculous Medal,” 
by a Vincentian Father.' The author 
describes the history, power, and mission 
of the medal, and the part played in it 
by Blessed Catherine Labouré. The 
second part of the book (about 100 pages) 
is devotional, and also contains all that 
one needs to know about establishing and 
conducting the Association of the 
Miraculous Medal, the rite of blessing 
the medals, investing, etc. Included also 
are reflections for a novena in prepara- 
tion for the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, the Proper of the Masses 
for the feasts of the Miraculous Medal, 
the story of Blessed Catherine Labouré, 
and a note on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. Both priests who conduct these 
devotions and those who wish to in- 
augurate them will be pleased with this 
good and low-priced book. 

Whilst life becomes more and more 
unpleasant in many lands, ‘“‘Happiness in 
Marriage’”’ has been written by Father 
J. Leo McGovern and Dr. R. H. D. 
Laverty.! The priest writes on Chris- 
tian Marriage, its meaning, preparation, 

1B. Herder Book Company, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 
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purpose, the religious implications of 
childbirth, baptism, and education. The 
physician treats on pregnancy, confine- 
ment, infant feeding, and the mother’s 
health. An Appendix on birth preven- 
tion and regulation and a short bibliog- 
raphy are added. The book is good, and 
the few chapter headings mentioned do 
not reveal its complete contents. It 
will be useful for bridal instruction or for 
presentation to a couple who announce 
the intention to marry. The book having 
been written in England should have a 
few explanatory notes for American 
readers on pages 17 to 19. The reviewer 
doubts whether it is wise to state 
emphatically (as is done in the note on 
page 19): ‘There are happy mixed mar- 
riages, etc.” 

An extensive but handy and clearly 
printed “Sick Call Ritual” of some 
300 pages, compiled by the Rev. James 
E. Greenan, has been reprinted for the 
fifth time.? It contains the administra- 
tion of all the Sacraments administered 
by priests, the burial rites, sick visits, 
and various blessings and prayers. The 
liturgical parts are in Latin and English, 
and the responses for Baptism and Mat- 
rimony in several languages. The 
rubrics are in English only. If the gen- 
eral absolution for Religious or Tertiaries 


? The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 





had been added, it would be a perfect 
pastoral companion. 

“Retreat Notes,” by Dr. L. Rumble, 
M.S.C.,3 is a condensation of a retreat 
preached by the radio priest to the 
clergy of the Diocese of Marquette. It 
is a loose-leaf book of 63 pages, and out- 
lines five conferences for each of the three 
days. The matter is sufficiently general 
for adaptation for Religious. The book 
may be useful for priests making a re- 
treat privately or for monthly recollec- 
tion days. The price is rather high. 

A profusely illustrated booklet of 112 
pages with colored pictures is ‘‘My First 
Communion,’”’ by Bishop Louis La- 
Ravoire Morrow,‘ of which within a short 
time 220,000 copies were printed. Its 
popularity is well deserved. The text is 
adapted to small children, and combines 
the catechism with Bible stories. Unless 
present-day catechisms, none of which 
interest children, are replaced by publi- 
cations of this type, religion will never 
attract and fascinate the young. Its low 
price makes a general distribution, 
especially among public school children, 
practical and desirable. However, in 
future reprints, the Apostles’ Creed 
should be added to the prayers to be 
learned by heart. 

KILian J. HeENNrIcH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


* Rumble and Carty, Radio Replies, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
C * The Edward O’Toole Co., New York 
ity. 








